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DINNER IN THE PIAZZA 

^“7 For a resident of a small 
/ \J village in northern Tus- 
cany, where ritual and tradition 
are fiercely guarded, the Invitation 
to contribute a dish to an elaborate 
communal meal is a long-awaited 
rite of initiation. 

By Beth Elon 


SWEET 5 HOT 

Q Cinnamon's cherished role 
O Aj as an ingredient in homey 
dishes like apple pie constitutes 
only a por tion of this spice s worldly 
potential: still harvested entirely by 
hand throughout Asia, cinnamon 
and its close cousin cassia bring 
nuanced sweetness and heat to a vast 
array of foods. 

By Sara Dickerman 
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UNDERSTANDING LAMB 

A Q From wine-braised baby lamb 
I O in Paris to delicately spiced 
kibbeh in Beirut, this versatile meat is 
a cornerstone in countries all over the 
world. Our special feature includes 15 
recipes, a guide to lamb cuts, breeds, 
and regional varieties, and more. 
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FIRST 

Wide, Wide World 

Our new website opens its doors 


T here was a time, not too long ago, 
when nothing rattled a magazine editors 
nerves quite like the two litde words website 
redesign. Its not that a project like this wasn't 
exciting, hut it was an exercise in the unknown, 
f ull of techno terms like database architecture 
and page impressions that were alien to the sub- 
jects we knew intimately and loved* Back then 
most editors, including me, were 
grappling with how to use the Web 
to our readers' best advantage. When 
Saveur.com launched, in 2000, it was 
pretty much an online edition of the 
print magazine, with 
a robust, searchable 
archive of recipes. Even 
after a few redesigns, 
we didn't dramatically 
break form. 

Fast-forward to the 
present: food content 
on the Web is like 
nothing we could have 
imagined a decade 
ago, a world of limit- 
less generosity where 
bloggers, chefs, res- 
taurateurs, farmers, 
foragers, gardeners, 
writers, poets, and oth- 
ers freely share their 
discoveries, helping one another become better 
cooks and more curious eaters. Like almost any- 
one who loves food and has a computer, we at 
.s a v eur spend a lot of time exploring this end- 
lessly fascinating online universe. 

So, when the phrase website redesign started 
floating around the office again about a year 
ago, we embraced it, hut we had to take a col- 
lective time-out when we found we were getting 
caught up in how to protect our online niche 
from our so-called competitors — Foodandwine 

The home page of the new Saveur.com, fore- 
ground, and its honorable predecessor. 


.com, Gourmet.com, and other sites. Wait a 
minute, T said, we're a food magazine, peo- 
ple! We re in the business of exchanging ideas 
about good cooking, interesting ingredients, 
delicious meals — all those things that make 
our lives richer. It may sound a bit Age of 
Aquarius, but the essence of what we do isn't 
about keeping the good stuff to ourselves; it s 
about passing the 
plate. 

The upshot of that 
epiphany? Check out 
the new Saveur.com 
and see for yourself 
The freshly rede- 
signed site still offers 
articles and recipes 
from the magazine, 
as well as exciting 
Web-exclusive con- 
tent, all organized 
under helpful rubrics like Tech- 
niques, Travels, and Wine & Drink. 
That's just the first course, though. 
Feast your eyes on “Daily Fare,” 
our daily roundup of food finds, 
recipes, cooking tips, destinations, 
and other intriguing reads gleaned 
from every corner of the Web* Next 
to, say, a recipe for preserved lem- 
ons from Sunday Suppers, a terrific 
blog written by a Brooklyn chef-photographer 
team, you'll come across a tip from the Seat- 
tle-based writer Anita Verna Crofts about a 
new taco truck plying that city's streets. “Daily 
Fare” is also a forum for saveur's own team 
of bloggers: chefs, butchers, sommeliers, and 
other passionate food people. We've expanded 
our approach to recipes, too, combining great 
save ur recipes with inspiring dishes that we ve 
discovered online. 

It's all part of our mission to bring you the 
best, most authentic food out there. So, point, 
click, cook, and cat — and let us know what you 
th i nk . — J A MES O SELA ND 7 Editor-in - Chief 
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A world of difference™ 

Just off Africa’s southeastern coast is the tropical island 


of Madagascar. Here, climate and soil create 
ideal growing conditions for the Bourbon bean, the source of 
Spice Islands vanilla. The beans are naturally rich and creamy, 

so there’s no need to add com syrup like other brands do. 
You'll taste a world of difference in your recipes. 

Learn more and find great recipes at spiceislands.com. 


Spices in artwork: 

Vanilla bean, paprika, thyme, rosemary, cream of tartar, chives, tarragon and fines herbes. 
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FARE 


Memories and Marvels from the World of Food* plus Agenda 


and More 



Before it closed, in 2007, the Jay Dee Bakery (top), on Queens Boulevard in Queens, New York, was known for its 
cookies and tiered cakes. The M & G Diner (above left), a beloved soul food restaurant on 125th Street in Harlem, 
closed in 2008. Esposito's (right), a family-run butcher shop on Ninth Avenue In Manhattan, is still going strong. 


Signs of 
the Times 

Family-run food shops 
keep the past alive 

W E WALK OR DRIVE past 
them every day: the old- 
fashioned bakeries with the phrase 
"pastry shop ' adorning the facade 
in aluminum cursive lettering; the 
butcher shops with the name of 
the owners family nearly painted 
on the front window. Too often, 
it's only after one of those old 
establishments is replaced by, say, 
a Dunkin' Donuts that we realize 
just how reassuring, how quirky 
and beautiful, their storefronts 
were. Strung together along a city 
block, they’re urban art: timepieces 
that speak to the h istory and craft 
behind these food businesses. Two 
New York photographers, James 
T. and Karla L. Murray, make a 
strong case for preserving these rel- 
ics in Store Front: The Disappearing 
Face of New York y a book of the 
couples work published in March 
by Gingko Press. The Murrays 
were drawn to the colorful, fanci- 
ful signs that announce the names 
and wares of these mom-and-pop 
shops. Since the couple started 
working on the hook, in 1998, 
more than half of the 226 stores 
they documented have closed. But 
some — like Russ & Daughters, 
a tiny, 9 5 -year-old shop selling 
smoked fish and other traditional 
Jewish delicacies on New York 
City's Lower East Side — continue 
to be run by younger generations 
of the family. The Murrays hope 


JAMES T. AND KARLA L. MURRAY O) 
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CHICCHE VERDI DEL NON NO 

(Gnocchi with Brown Butter and Sage) 

SERVES 4-6 

1 lb. russet potatoes, unpeeled 
Kosher sa lt, to taste 

4 oz. spinach 

1 V* cups semolina flour, sifted, plus 
more 

2 eggs, beaten 

15 tbsp. unsalted butter 

1 6 leave s Ire sh sage , minced 
V * tsp. freshly grated nutmeg 

Freshly ground pepper, to taste 
4 tbsp. olive oil 

3 tbsp. finely grated Parmesan 

O Put potatoes into a 4-qt. pot of salted 
water; boil. Reduce heat to medium- 
low; simmer until potatoes are tender, 
25 minutes. Drain; let cool. Peel pota- 
toes; pass through medium plate of a 
food mill into a bowl. 

© Meanwhile, heat a 12" skillet over 
medium-high heat. Add spinach and 1 
tbsp. of water; cook until wilted. Press 
on spinach in a sieve to extract liq- 
uid. Finely chop spinach; stir together 
with potatoes and semolina and form 
a well in center. Add eggs and salt and, 
using a fork, beat eggs into potato mix- 
ture. Transfer dough to a work surface 
dusted with semolina; knead to com- 
bine. Divide the dough into 6 portions. 
Roll each portion into a Vi "-thick rope. 
Cut ropes into V?" -wide pieces; transfer 
to semolina-dusted sheet tray. 

© Melt 10 tbsp. butter in a 10" skillet 
over medium heat; cook, swirling, until 
butter browns, about 6 minutes. Add 
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sage and nutmeg; season with salt and 
pepper. Remove from heat; set aside. 

© Working in 4 batches, add 2 tbsp. 
butter and 1 tbsp. oil to a 12 w skillet over 
medium-high heat. Add dough pieces 
and cook, flipping once, until golden 
brown, 3-4 m inutes. Tra nsfer to a bak- 
ing sheet. Wipe out skillet and repeat 
with remaining butter, oil, and dough 
pieces. Toss dumplings and brown but- 
ter sauce in the skillet until hot. Serve 
sprinkled with Parmesan. 


Everyone 

Loves 

Elsie 

How a heifer won 
America’s heart 

M y mom grew up on a 
dairy farm in upstate New 
York but settled in St. Louis, a city 
with little room for cows. Still, she 
found space for one small heifer: 
Elsie, the Borden Dairy mascot. 
When I (continued on page 17) 


The story of a hungry 
maestro 


that their book helps convey the 
enduring value of spots like Russ 
& Daughters. “When a place 
like that closes,” Karla says, “the 
neighborhood just isn’t the same.” 
- — Dana Bowen 

Bella 

Cucina! 


1850s, Verdi had 
become not only a 
well-known com- 
poser but also a 
successful farmer 
and a renowned 
cook, “If only they 
knew how well he 
composes risotto alia 
milanese*” wrote his 
wife, GiuseppinaStrepponi, 
in a letter describing a stand- 
ing ovation he received upon a 
visit to Turin’s Teatro Regio. 
To his favorite singers* he 
would often send a pork 
shoulder, with a handwritten rec- 
ipe attached. 

When Verdi traveled, he took 
great delight in discovering local 
foods (of the town of Cremona* 
he wrote in a letter* “The torroni. 


O re r a a n d gastronomy share 
an illustrious history, from 
the elaborate post-performance 
suppers that have given many 
opera stars their famous girth to 
the classic dishes, like chicken Tet- 
razzini and peach Melba, inspired 
by great musicians. Many com- 
posers and performers have been 
know r n for their appetites* but the 
Italian composer Giuseppe Verdi 
may have been the greatest food 
lover of them all. 

Verdi was born in 1813 in the 
tiny town of Roncole, in the prov- 
ince of Parma, where his parents 
ran an osier ia that was a popular 
overnight stop. There* in Italy’s 
agricultural heartland, he was 
nourished by the regional dishes 
his mother served, like chicche (pro- 
nounced KEE-kav; pictured above)* 
tiny spinach gnocchi sprinkled with 
the local Parmigiano-Reggiano 
cheese, as well as by the stories he 
heard from travelers about the great 
theaters of northern Italy. By the 


the mostarda...good heavens!”)* 
but be also took the foods he 
loved along with him. In 1862* 
he and Strepponi went to St. 
Petersburg for the premiere of 
La Forza del Destino and had a 
railway car loaded with pasta* 
Parmigiano-Reggiano* and pro- 
sciutto di Parma sent from Italy 
and a carriage of French red wine 
and champagne sent from Paris. 

Still today, Verdi s operas, from 
Rigoletto to Aida, bring food to 
mind for many Italians. Around 
Parma, locals say, “The music of 
Verdi is like a pig — nothing goes 
to waste.” In other words, its all 
good. — Fred Plot kin 


Iberian Gem The New Portuguese 
Table (Clarkson Potter r $32.50) by David Leite, a 
prolific food journalist who founded the website 
LeitesCulinaria.com* is the best book on the sub- 
ject of Portuguese cooking in years. Leite r whose 
parents emigrated to the U.5. from Portugal* is 
captivated by the way cooks there have pointed 
their underappreciated cuisine in new directions. 
He dutifully catalogues Portugal's iconic wines 
and traditional foods— we learn how to make 
clams and chourtco in a copper cataplana— but we also get decidedly 
new-school preparations like cheese-stuffed pork tenderloin and Filet-O- 
Fish-inspired salt cod sandwiches. Trad or mod, this is some winning home 
cooking. —The Editors 
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(continued from page 14) was a 

kid, our dining room housed an 
Elsie shrine: vintage signs, toy milk 
trucks, and salt and pepper shakers, 
all of them bearing the image of 
that grinning, long-lashed bovine 
beauty. They were antiques, my 
mom told me, too fragile to touch, 



but I couldn't help myself When 
Mom wasn't around, I d herd all 
the Elsies out to the table to play. 

I wasn't the only one unable to 
resist Elsie, 1 later learned; she's one 
of the most recognized food icons 
of the modern era, right up there 
with the Pillsbury Doughboy and 
Snap! Crackle! and Pop! But for 
farm families like mine, she was 
more than a corporate logo; Elsie 


One Good Bottle 

At its finest, the richly aromatic 
Tuscan dessert wine known as vin 
santo— literally, holy wine— is an 
alluring amber drink worthy of its 
name. One of the noblest examples 
is Avignonesi Vin Santo di Mon- 
tepuldano ($170), a complex wine 
with lingering flavors of dried figs, 
apricots, almonds, tobacco, and 
hints of citrus and vanilla. The wine- 
maker Paolo Trappolmf followsthe 
time-honored method in making 
this specialty, drying white rnalva- 
sia, trebbiano, and grechetto 
grapes on straw mats, then 
pressing the wine and aging 
it for a decade or more in 
small oak barrels. Tuscans 
serve vin santo at the end 
of a meal with biscotti, but 
it's equally seductive as 
an aperitif, partnered with 
aged pecorino. —Nancy 
Harmon Jenkins 
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was an ambassador of the Amer- 
ican dairy industry who made 
people think about where their 
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milk came from. 

The talking cow began appear- 
ing in advertisements in the late 
1930s (usually alongside her “hus- 
band” Elmer the Bull, the mascot 
for Elmer s Glue, which was owned 
by Borden at the time). But it wasn't 
until the 1939 world s fair in New 
York that Elsie became a house- 
hold name. Borden had planned 
on impressing fairgoers with its 
Rotolactor, a futuristic milking 
machine, but, as James Cavanaugh, 
who worked the exhibit as a young 
agriculture student, recalls, “People 
would point at the cows and say, 
‘Which one is Elsie?"” Cavanaugh, 
now 92, considered the 150 cows 
before him and picked theonewith 
the most personality, a pretty Jersey 
from Brook field, Massachusetts, 
Brown Jersey cows are known 
among farmers not only for their 
looks and personality but also for 
their rich milk. That Rorden chose 
to make Elsie a Jersey felt like vin- 
dication to farmers who raised the 
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LONDON RESTAURANT FESTIVAL 

London , England 

For this week of street fairs, films, and 
events honoring London's restaurants, 
double-decker buses will transport din- 
ers on a progressive feasthosted by 1,000 
partidpatingestablfshments. At Leaden- 
half Market, the chefs Richard Corrigan 
and Fergus Henderson will prepare a tra- 
ditional English Sunday lurch and a hog 
roast for 400. Information: www.london 
restaurartfestival.com. 
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BLUE FOOD FESTIVAL 

Tobago, West Indies 
This celebration centers around 
dasheen (also known as taro), a starchy 
tuber ubiquitous in Trinidad and Toba- 
go that turns a distinctive bluish gray 
when heated. Cooks compete to make 
the most innovative use of dasheen in 
everything from liqueurs to ice cream; 
music, beer f rum, and locally fermented 
spirits are also on offer. Information: 
www.visit tobago.gov. tt. 
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breed, which produces less milk 
than the more common Holstein. 
My family has always been loyal 
to Jerseys: legend has it that my 
great-grandfather once sent away a 
suitor of my grandmothers for rais- 
ing Holsteins, and 1 have a stash 
of photos of him with Elsie look- 
alikes, including one (above) with 
my great-grandmother, taken at the 
fair where Elsie made her debut. 

After the fair, Elsie became a 
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BEEF: FROM PLAINS TO PLATE 

Chicago, Illinois 

Scholars, culinary historians, writers, 
and chefs come together for this sym- 
posium, hosted by the Greater Midwest 
Foodways Alliance, that chronicles the 
fascinating history of beefin the region. 
Learn about focal production, cattle 
barons, the famous Chicago stock- 
yards, halal and kosher butchering, and 
more. Information: www.greatermid 
westfoodways.com. 
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Anniversary: 

DE BUT OF THE 
HOME MICROWAVE OVEN 

Mansfield, Ohio, 1955 
The Tappan Stove Company was the 
first to harness microwave technolo- 
gy— once the province of military radar 
technicians— in the service of home 
cooks. The original microwave oven 
designed expressly for the consumer 
market cooked bacon in 90 seconds 
and retailed for a whopping $1,295. 


bona fide celebrity: she made the 
rounds on the county fair circuit, 
appeared in movies, had a public 
pregnancy, and, in 1952, “wrote” 
Elsie's Cook Book (“with the assis- 
tance of Harry Botsford”). Jane 
Nickerson, then the food editor of 
the New York Times , reviewed iron 
the same day she reviewed Eliza- 
beth David s now seminal French 
Country Cooking. (Elsie's recipes 
got the kinder reception.) 

Alas, Elsie doc sift get around 
much anymore; her image and 
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BOSTON VEGETARIAN FOOD 
FESTIVAL 

Boston, Massachusetts 
One of the largest vegetarian food 
festivals in the country enters its 14th 
year. Sample black bean empanadas, 
veggie pate, organic hemp milk, and 
vegan marshmallows from more than 
60 food vendors. Visitors may taste 
food prepared by vegetarian chefs and 
cookbook authors. Information: www 
. b oston v eg . org /f o od f e s t. 



CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: COURTESY JENNI AVINS: COURTESY VISIT LONDON LIMITED,' COURTESY BOSTON VEGETARIAN SOCIETY, AH DR £& AR ANO WSK I; KEITH M 0 RRIS/A LAM V 
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the Borden name are owned by 
a large dairy conglomerate called 
Lala Foods* Rut whenever she 
crosses my path, T think of her as 
an early avatar of today s farm-to- 
table movement and a cheerful 
advocate for family farms (where 
Jerseys are being raised in greater 
numbers than ever before)* As 
my mom put it when \ asked Her 
what she saw in Elsie, “She was a 
farm girl who took her message to 
town ,’ 1 — -Jenni A vim 

Wild 

Edibles 

The evolution of 
safari food 

O n a sweltering morn- 
ing last November, I awoke 
in the middle of the Lewa Wild- 
life Conservancy, at the gateway 


FARE 


to the Laikipia Plateau nature 
reserve in Kenya, to the aroma 
of freshly baked bread* Outside 
my tent, Hezron Ayodi, dressed 
in a crisp white chefs toque and 
a green apron, was tending a tin 
stove buried deep in the still -smol- 
dering coals of the previous nights 
fire* From the oven, he proceeded 
to remove a tray of freshly baked 
scones, which were paired with a 
breakfast spread that included local 
specialties, like papaya drizzled in 
lime juice, and not-so-local ones, 
like fresh croissants, also baked in 
that open fire. 

There’s something inherently 
incongruous about eating this well 
out in the bush. Safaris have tra- 
ditionally meant hunting, and 

Images, right, from the author's 
Kenya safari meals, which were pre- 
pared by a team of chefs overseen by 
Hezron Ayodi (top left). 
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safari cooking used to signify just 
one thing: fresh meat — antelope, 
elephant, giraffe, or even (in the 
famous case of Ernest Hemingway) 
lion. But even in the earliest days 
of the African safari, meat from 
the day s hunt was often supple- 
mented by comforts that hunters 
and explorers took along with them 
and prepared in the bush* For a 
yearlong trek across the Kalahari 
Desert in 1849, Dr* David Living- 
stone towed along two wagons’ 
worth of food, including 300 
pounds of coffee, 400 pounds of 
sugar, and copious quantities of 
mustard, cheese, aud brandy* 

Not long after that, wilderness 
meals became a much more lav- 
ish affair: in 1908 a hunter named 
Abel Chapman chronicled a meal 
of marrow soup and gazelle cut- 
lets made decadent with puddings 
of corn flour from Glasgow and 
peaches from Australia, all served 
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alfresco on a table 'smart in clean 
white n apery and brightly- burn- 
ing lamps*” A year later, Teddy 
Roosevelt embarked in Kenya with 
a staff of 300, which prepared feasts 
of wildebeest from mobile kitchens* 
In 1904, the Nairobi-based safari 
operator Newland, Tarlton & Co* 
pioneered “champagne safaris,” 
sumptuous hunting trips featur- 
ing pate and caviar imported from 
London, Before long, bush planes 
were shuttling indulgences like ice 
cream into the wilderness. 

In the mid-20th century, when 
the conservation movement 
effectively brought the era of 
the hunting safari to a close, the 
cooks whom tour operators hired 
were forced to get creative* “The 
idea was 'Don’t shoot with a gun; 
shoot with a camera, ’ says Geof- 
frey Kent of the London-based 
travel company Abercrombie & 
Kent, the safari operator that 



organized my trip to Kenya* "So 
we couldn’t rely on hunters for 
fresh meat*” In 1962, Kent built 
the first refrigerated safari truck 
to offer fresh food. In those years, 
the cuisine was classically British: 
beef Wellington, Yorkshire pud- 
ding, treacle tarts. 

Today, chefs like Ayodi, a 
68-year-o!d Luhya tribesman 
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from a village near the safari base 
who has worked as a safari chef 
for more than 40 years, prepares 
meals more ambitious than ever: 
fresh olive bread made with local 
wild olives, a savory lentil pie, 
slow-cooked lamb shanks, and 
more. Sure, some of the food rep- 
resents the kind of pan-global 
culinary trends you find in resorts 
everywhere — Thai beef salad and 
mango crepes — but Ayodi also 
culls from the local larder and 
from culinary traditions he grew T 
up with. Two of his standby dishes 
are pumpkin soup flavored with 
coriander and a Kenyan white 
cornmeal porridge called sadza. 

Despite the challenges of cook- 
ing outdoors j Ayodi says, his 
work is no different from that of a 
chef working any where. 'We just 
try to make food so people feel 
at home,” he said, as an ostrich 
walked by. —Andy Isaacson 



the 


Introducing the 

spoon. poetically simple ice cream 

from Haagen-Dazs. 


FACING PAGE: COURTESY ANDY ISAACSON (4); THIS PAGE: ILLUSTRATION: SCOTT MENCHIN 
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STATE PLATES: MISSISSIPPI 


‘To understand the world, you must first understand a place like Mississippi,” said the na- 
tive son William Faulkner. The best way to do that, if you ask me, is to eat. Here is a cross- 
section of Mississippi s soul-stirring culinary landscape. — Ben Mims 



Southern Glories 


©MUGSHOTS 
The best burgers in the 
state are served on grilled 
sourdough buns at this col- 
lege hangout in StarkvHle. 

O MAYFLOWER CAFE 
This Greek-American res- 
taurant in Jackson serves 
a top-notch version of the 
city's beloved "comeback” 
sauce, a tangy salad dress- 
ing and all-purpose dip 
popular across the state, 

© THE CROWN 
The catfish pate and cat- 
fish Allison (a whole filet 
gratineed in a scallion 
cream sauce) have kept 
this Indianola restaurant 
going strong for 33 years. 

0 THE CRYSTAL GRILL 
Since the 1920s, peo- 
ple have traveled from all 
over the state and beyond 

O More Missisippt 
food at SAVEUR.COM 
/ISSUE123 



for the gumbo, fried pork 
cutlets, and mile-high 
meringue pies at this 
Greenwood restaurant. 

© WALNUT HILLS 
This restaurant in Vicks- 
burg serves fried chicken, 
mustard greens, and 
other Southern fare in a 
renovated private home. 

O BRUNO’S CAFE 
Biloxi's freshest crab, 
oysters, and Gulf shrimp 
can be had at this eatery 
tucked inside a seafood 
and meat market. Try 
the po' boys. 


s 


€ MISSISSIPPI 
STATE UNIVERSITY 
AT STARKVILLE 
The dairy at this univer- 
sity's noted agriculture 
school makes a mean 
muscadine ripple ice 
cream with local grapes 
and an outstanding 
Dutch-style Edam cheese 
beloved by Mississippi 
chefs and home cooks. 


SOUTHERN GENTLEMAN Craig Claiborne, probably the most fondly remembered food editor and restau- 
rant critic for the New York Times r was born in Sunflower, a town of 1,000 in the heart of the Mississippi Delta, in 
1920, The soulful cooking of his mother, who ran a boardinghouse with the help of African-American cooks, instilled 
in her son a consuming love of food, In 1987 he published Craig Claiborne's Southern Cooking (Times Books, 1987), 
a loving return to his roots that features many of the state's most cherished home-style dishes, from Mississippi 
mud pie (a dense, brownfe-like dessert) to chicken spaghetti, a creamy noodle casserole. 
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Keepers of the Flame The building 

contractor Fred E. Carl Jr. started the Viking 
Range Corporation in Greenwood 25 years ago 
to manufacture professional-style stoves for home 
kitchens. Viking has since put his hometown 
(population 16,000) on the global culinary map: 
in addition to its 600,000-square-foot factory, 
Viking operates a cooking school, a retail store, a 
restaurant, and an award-winning hotel and spa. 


Ask a Local 

Amy Evans, an oral 
historian for the 
Southern Foodways 
Alliance in Oxford, 
expounds on two 
beloved Missis- 
sippi foods: catfish 
and tamales (yes, 
tamales). 

Why is catfish so 
popular in the state? 

When no one else ate 
it, cooks here loved it. 
It's plentiful in the riv- 


Mm 
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ers and lakes, and we 
raise more of it than 
any other state. At 
restaurants you find 
It broiled, fried, bar- 
becued; we even have 
catfish pate. 

And tamales— aren't 
they Mexican? 
Mexican laborers 
introduced them in 
the19th century, and 
African-American 
cooks started selling 
them. Now there are 
tamale restaurants all 
over the Delta. 

Any favorites? 

Scott's in Greenville 
and Joe's in Rosedale 
are darned good. * 

(See THE PAM TRY, 
page 99, for info on 
waffles, vin santo, 
and Mississippi.) 





AUSTRALIAN LAMB 



cranberry-marinated rack of 
aussie lamb with almond wild rice 


^ FAMILY FAVORITE 


tasv- AW Da ^ 
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6 SERVINGS 


Sure, Australian Lamb is great for the holidays. It's 
also perfect for quick-and-easy everyday meals. 
Lean and rich in nutrients, with a mild taste and 
delicious flavor, it's a smart choice everyone at 
your dining table will love — which makes any day 
a great day to enjoy Australian Lamb! 


* 


Australian » 

Lamb 

Fresh, Easy and Delicious, 



Visit www.australian-iambxorn/sa for this recipe and to order a FREE copy of our new 
^ cookbook, Easy* Any Day featuring 28 pages of seasonal recipes your whole family will love! 
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Urban Legend 

For the chef David Chang, creativity trumps authenticity 

BY SARA DJCKERMAN 


I tried to eat at Momofuku 
Noodle Bar, David Chang s 
first restaurant in New York City, 
a few years ago. Pregnant and in 
high heels, I stood on the sidewalk 
with other would-be diners for 
what seemed like hours, peering 
through the window at the happy 
few who were perched on stools 
and basking in the comfort of 
Changs glorious ramen and pork 
buns. Eventually my feet gave out. 



As a West Coaster, I always seem to 
he witnessing Changs career from 
the outside: the ever growing archi- 
pelago of New York restaurants IVe 
never been to (Momofuku Noodle 
Bar, Momofuku Ssam Bar, Momo- 
fuku Ko, and Momofuku Bakery 
& Milk Bar, at last count) and the 
steady stream of ecstatic reviews 
and culinary awards. So, I wel- 
comed the arrival of the cookbook 


Sara Dick erm a most recent 
article for savedr was " Kitchen 
Experiential'' (April 2009 1 She 
lives in Seattle. 


Momofuku (Clarkson Potter, $40), 
Coauthored by Chang and the food 
writer Peter Meehan, the book has 
given me an intimate sense of how 
Chang cooks and why his food 
must taste so good. 

Though many serious chefs have 
trumpeted their fondness for fast, 
informal fare, few have staked their 
careers on it as Chang has, and 
none to such acclaim. What Chang 
sensed when he opened Noodle 



Bar was that people wanted to eat 
very well but that they also craved 
spontaneity and informality. Now- 
adays, whenever 1 see a trained chef 
open, say, a late-night taco stand, I 
know hes been drinking in some 
of Changs enthusiasms. 

Chang’s own corning-of-age 
story — that of a Korean-American 
from Virginia finding his way in the 
world of professional cooking — is 
told in engaging conversational 
prose: from his abbreviated appren- 
ticeships in New York and Tokyo 
(he was dumped by one Japanese 
chef for his devotion to the wrong 


noodle; “You’re either sob a or you’re 
not,” the master decreed) to the 
refinements of the two-Michel in- 
starred Ko (smoked eggs with 
caviar, shaved frozen foie gras), 
which he opened last year. 

Chang is an ardent eater, and 
his book is in no small part a 
validation of the fatty, sticky- 
fingered, beer-slaked fare that 
you might find in Seoul, Tokyo, or 
Chengdu: dishes like pork rinds, 
ginger- seal lion noodles, and fried 
chicken, which Chang has recently 
added to the Noodle Bar menu (in 
both battered Southern-style and 
triple-fried Korea n-style versions). 
“I love, love, love, love, love fried 
chicken,” writes Chang with his 
typical zeal, which is often offset 
by a touch of Larry David-esque 
self-loathing, “I will eat the worst 
fried chicken and love it.” 

Chang has absolved himself of 
the sometimes burdensome quest 
for authenticity His is a hip-hop 
cuisine, intensely urban, globally 
sampled, pulsing with overlap- 
ping beats of umami, pork fat, and 
comfort-food nostalgia. The ramen 
broth I made from the cookbook 
had the customary kombu (kelp) 
and pork bones but was also fla- 
vored with a pound of bacon. I 

Q Win a copy ^Momofuku at 

saveur.com/win. Seepage 

99 for details . 

found myself drawn to simpler reci- 
pes like that one and the one for his 
addictive soy-pickled mushrooms. 
Still, the assemblage of ingredients 
seemed epic at times: when I made 


Momofuku’s ramen, I was brew- 
ing broth, seasoning sauce, roasting 
pork belly and shoulder, and slow- 
poaching eggs (a nifty trick) for 
most of a weekend. Still, diving 
into the bowl made me feel as if 
I’d won the lottery or, less likely, 
found an empty bar stool at one of 
Chang s restaurants. 9^ 

PICKLED SHIITAKES 

MAKES ABOUT 6 CUPS 
These soy-and-sherry-marinated 
dried mushrooms (near left)— based 
on a side dish served at Momofuku 
Noodle Bar, in New York City— taste 
great sliced and served on grilled 
steaks. 

4 cups dried shiitake mushrooms 
(about Yj oz.), stemmed 

1 cup light or dark soy sauce 

1 cup sherry vinegar 
V* cup sugar 

2 3" pieces fresh ginger, peeled 

Put mushrooms into a medium bowl, 
cover with 5 cups boiling water, and 
press mushrooms down with a plate 
to keep them submerged. Let steep 
for 15 minutes. Strain mushrooms 
through a sieve set over a medium 
bowl, reserving 2 cups liquid. Com- 
bine mushrooms, reserved liquid, 
soy sauce, vinegar, sugar, and gin- 
ger in a 4-qt. saucepan, bring to a 
boil over medium-high heat. Reduce 
heat to medium-low and simmer, 
stirring occasionally, about 30 min- 
utes. Remove pan from heat; let cool. 
Transfer ingredients to a 1 Yi-qt. con- 
tainer, cover, and refrigerate for up to 
2 weeks. 


FROM LEFT: MICHAEL KRAUS, ANDRE BARANOWSK! 
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BY HUNTER LEWIS 


( S everal years ago, while working as a line 
cook in a New York City restaurant, I tasted a 
salami unlike any Td ever come across. Called cac- 
ciatorini, it was a rustic, cured pork sausage with a 
strikingly complex flavor and a surprising tanginess. 
“What part of Italy is this from?” I asked the chef. 
“The part that's 17 blocks from here,” he replied. The 
salami had come from Salumeria Biellese, a small 
producer and purveyor of cured meats located in the 
Chelsea neighborhood, where proprietor Marc Buzzios 
family has been selling some of the best sausages in 
America since 1925. 

The Buzzios hail from the Italian province of Biella, 
near the French border, and when Marc s father, Ugo, 
moved to New York, he brought recipes for sausages 
like boudin blanc and soppressata with him and 
started selling them in the shop and to local restau- 
rants. Marc has continued to develop relationships 
with some of the city s best chefs and worked with 
them to re-create old-world specialties that have not 
been widely available in the United States, such as 
guanciale (cured pork jowls), which the shop makes 
for the chef Mario Batalh 

Salumeria Biellese now sells nearly 80 types of sau- 
sages and meats, but its dry-cured varieties are the 
standouts. Unlike most commercial sausages, these are 
not pasteurized but, rather, are dry-cured the old, slow 
way The meat is mixed with salt and spices, stuffed 
into natural casings, and hung in an aging room where 
beneficial bacteria have developed over the years and 
contribute to the nuanced taste of the meat. With 
time, the sausages dry and ripen and acquire layers of 
savory flavor. “Its not about volume or speed,” Buzzio 
says of his ancient trade. £i We re completely in the 19th 
century as far as the product is concerned, and we re 
proud of it.” Salumeria Bielleses cured meats cost 
between $5 and $24 per pound. To order, call 212/736- 
7376 or visit www.salumeriabiellese.com. 9 ^ 

A selection of the dry-cured meats from Salumeria 
I 4 Biellese: Q finochietta, 0 pancetta, 0 eoppa, 0 lom- 
F* foo, ©napolitana, 0 wild boar cacciatorini, 0 tradi- 
tional cacciatorini, and 0 cacciatorini al diavolo. 


Fine Meats 

Salumeria Bielleses dry-cured marvels 


ANDftf! BARAMQWSKI 
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Thirteen cities bursting 
with history to share 
with you. 


TOURIST OFFICES OF SPAIN 

Water Tower Place* suite 91 5 East 845 North Michigan Ave. Chicago, IL 6061 1 Tel. 1 .31 2.642.1 992 Fax: 1 .31 2.642.9817 e-mail: chicago@tourspain.es 
8383 Witshire Blvd.* Suite 960 Beverly Hills* CA 90211 Tel: 1.323.658.7188 Fax: 1.323.658.1061 e-mail: losangeles@tourspain.es 

1395 Bricked Avenue* suite 1130 Miami* FL 33131 Tel: 1,305,358.1992 Fax: 1,305.358.8223 e-mail: miami@tourspain.es 

666 Fifth Avenue, 35th floor New York, NY 10103 Tel: 1.212.265.8822 Fax: 1.212.265.8864 e-mail: nuevayork@tourspain.es 
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100% all natural cheese imported from Ireland. 
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Forgotten Fruits 

Dedicated preservationists are bringing heirloom apples back to the table 

BY GARY PAUL NABHAN 


T he morning sun is just peeking over the ridges of the 
Great Smoky Mountains when my friend Jim Veteto and I spot 
a tall, old-looking apple tree arching over the side of the road. We 
swerve our rented FT Cruiser to the shoulder and get out. I'm hop- 
ing that these apples are Nickajacks, a rare variety thats native to the 
highlands of western North Carolina, so I climb onto the hood of the 
car and reach as high as I can, to no avail. Jim, who is quite a bit taller 
than 1 am, climbs up next to me and, with a 
little bounce, snatches a low-hanging fruit. 

He holds it up for inspection, I can tell from 
its color and irregular shape that it s not the 
apple we were searching for 

"It kind of looks like a Mudhole," I say, 
referring to a type once known in these parts 
for making excellent apple butter. I take a 
bite. Nope, this one is creamier, with whiter 
flesh. Its probably just one of the countless 
unnamed apple varieties you find in the wild 
around here. 

"That's the dilemma,” Jim says, as we get 
back in the can "There are so many heirloom 
varieties that have adapted to the microcli- 
mates up here, Its hard to identify them.” 

Jim, a lanky, bearded 35 -year-old, knows 
a lot about heirloom fruits and vegetables. 

He works with the Southern Seed Legacy 
in Athens, Georgia, an organization devoted 
to preserving the seeds of heirloom plants in 
order to restore some of the genetic diversity 
that industrial agriculture has eroded over 
the years. 

On this trip, though, we re looking for 
forgotten fruits, not seeds. Were on a late- 
st: m me r apple search- and-rescue mission in 
the mountains of North Carolina for a program I started five years ago 
called Renewing Americas Food Traditions (RAFT), With the help 
of Slow Food USA and six other national organizations, RAFT aims 
to restore foods and culinary customs that are at risk of disappear- 
ing. Apples are at the top of our list because hundreds of varieties have 




become extinct in recent decades, their unique physical attributes and 
tastes basically erased. For a food that is as iconic and as essential to 
the American culinary canon as the apple, it's tragic that only 1 1 vari- 
eties — out of the estimated 14,000 that evolved from the seeds English 
settlers brought to North America from Europe — constitute 90 percent 
of all apple consumption in the United States, 

Tie remaining 10 percent includes heirloom apples of all shapes and 
sizes — some gnarly and spotted and down- 
right ugly, others with graceful silhouettes 
and glossy skin. Some are honey sweet; oth- 
ers have a lip -puckering, tannic tart ness; 
still others fall somewhere in between, ofter- 
ing subtle hints of flavors most people may 
never have tasted in an apple. They have 
names like Gloria Mundi, Seek-No -Further, 
Ohio Nonpareil, Brushy Mountains Lim- 
hertwig, and Shiawassee Beauty, to name 
just a few. The problem is that fewer and 
fewer of these fruits are commercially avail- 
able, as one small orchard after another is let 
go to seed and the names of the old variet- 
ies are forgotten. The trees themselves may 
survive, in the wild or on private property, 
but the histories of their fruit are often a 
mystery. 

That’s one reason why I'm driving the 
country roads of North Carolina with Jim; 
I'm meeting up with locals who can help 
me identify and revive some of these old vari- 
eties. This part of Appalachia — particularly 
the region known as the Southern High- 
lands, which encompasses the Blue Ridge, 
Great Smoky, and parts of the Cumberland 
and Allegheny mountain ranges — is one of 
the richest apple habitats in the country. Today, somewhere between 
800 and 1,000 distinct heirloom varieties still grow in the area’s hills, 
coves, and hollers — more kinds, by some counts, than are found in all 
the other regions of North America combined. 

Not surprisingly, the cooks of Appalachia have strong preferences 




Gary Paul Nabhan is the au thor of Re newi rig A mer i ca's F 00 d 
Traditions (Chelsea Green Publishing Company , 2008). This is his 
first article for saveur. 


Southern apple varieties painted by various artists for a US DA apple survey 
between 1888 and 1939. Clockwise from top left; Hames (1893); Harwell 
(1896); Arkansas Black (1906); Abernathy (1921). 
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THE CHIPS THAT GIVE LUNCH 


AN INFERIORITY 
COMPLEX. 



A GIANT LEAP FOR SNACK-KIND: 

H h t u * A L 


ALEXIA 
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LAMB WRAPS 


TURKISH LAMB KEBABS 

SERVES 2 

1 lb. iamb shoulder, cut into 1 V 2 
cubes 

1 tsp. ground cumin 
1 tsp. ground coriander 
1 tsp. dried thyme 
Va tsp. ground cinnamon 
4 doves garlic finely chopped 
Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper, to taste 
1 lemon, halved 

METHOD 

In a large bowl, combine lamb, cumin, thyme, coriander, 
cinnamon, and garlic; season with salt and pepper. Let marinate fori hour 
at room temperature or cover with plastic wrap and refrigerate overnight. 
Thread lamb onto 4 skewers and set aside on a plate. Build a medium-hot 
fire in a charcoal grill or heat a gas grill to medium-high. Alternatively, heat a 
cast-iron grill pan over medium -high heat. Grill kebabs, turning occasionally, 
until browned and medium, about 6 minutes. Squeeze lemon on kebabs and 
serve with Alexia Bold & Spicy BBQ Waffle Fries. 


PAIRS WITH 

* A T u " * t 


ALEXIA 


BOLD St SPICY BBQ 
WAFFLE FRIES 



SERVES 2 

Va cup red wine vinegar 
1 tsp. kosher salt 
1 tsp. sugar 

1 small red onion, sliced crosswise 

into thin rings 

2 pieces flat bread 

3 tbsp, Greek yogurt 

Vi lb. thinly sliced cooked lamb 

1 to m ato, th 1 nly s I i ced 

2 tbsp, fresh mint leaves 

2 tbsp f res h flat-leaf pa rs ley I eaves 


PAIRS WITH 

» * 1 u * 


ALEXIA 


CLASSIC RANCH 
WAFFLE FRIES 


M ETHOD 

In a small saucepan, bring 1/4 cup water, vinegar, salt, and sugar to a boil. 
Remove saucepan from heat, add onions, and let sit for 30 minutes to soften. 
Spread flat bread with yogurt, and arrange lamb, tomato, mint, parsley, and 
pickled red onions on top. Wrap flat bread around the filling into a cylinder. 
Cut sandwiches in half crosswise. Serve lamb wraps with Alexia Classic Ranch 
Waffle Fries. 



INDIAN LAMB PATTIES 

WITH RAITA 


LAMB BLADE (HOP 

WITH LEMON AND ROSEMARY 


SERVES 2 

2 tbsp. peeled, grated carrot 

2 tbsp. peeled, grated cucumber 
1 tsp. kosher salt, plus more to taste 

1 cup Greek yogurt, drained 

3 tbsp. finely chopped cilantro 
3 tbsp. extra-virgin olive oil 

2 cloves garlic, finely chopped 
1 small yellow onion, finely chopped 
1 l”-piece ginger, peeled and finely 

chopped 

1 lb. ground lamb 

2 tsp. garam masala 
Freshly ground black pepper, to taste 

1 Fresno or Holland chile, th inly si iced 
crosswise 

METHOD 

In a small Sieve, combine carrot, cucumber, and 1 tsp, salt; let sit for 30 minutes. 
Rinse carrot mixture and squeeze out excess water. Combine carrot mixture with 
yogurt and 1 tbsp. cilantro in a small bowl; set raita aside. Meanwhile, heat 1 tbsp. 
oil in a 10" skillet over medium heat. Add garlic, onions, and ginger and cook, 
stirring occasionally, until soft, about 10 minutes; remove from heat and let cool. 

In a large bowl, combine the remaining cilantro, garlic mixture, lamb, garam masala, 
and season with salt and pepper. Divide lamb into four portions and form into 
patties. Heat remaining oil in a 12" skillet over medium-high heat. Add lamb patties 
and cook, flipping once, until browned and cooked through, about 8 minutes. 

Serve lamb with raita, sliced chiles, and Alexia Hot Pepper Waffle Fries. 


SERVES 2 

4 lamb blade chops 
V? tsp, crushed red chile flakes 
8 cloves garlic, smashed 

1 tbsp. roughly chopped rosemary 
Peel of 1 lemon, roughly chopped 

2 tbsp. extra-virgin olive oil 
Kosher salt and freshly ground black 

pepper, to taste 

2 t bsp. rough ly ch op ped fl at- leaf 
parsley 

1 tbsp. lemon zest 

METHOD 

Put lamb in a 1-gallon resealable plastic bag and add chile flakes, garlic, rosemary, 
lemon peel, and oil. Seal and toss to coat lamb. Let marinate at room temperature 
for 1 hour or refrigerate overnight. Transfer lamb to a plate and scrape off 
marinade. Season lamb with salt and pepper. Heat a cast-iron skillet over medlum- 
high heat until just smoking. Add lamb and cook, turning once, until browned and 
cooked to desired temperature, about 6 minutes for medium rare. Transfer lamb 
to 2 plates and sprinkle with parsley and lemon zest. Serve with Alexia Savory 
Seasoned Onion Strips. 


PAIRS WITH 


ALEXIA 


HOT PEPPER 
WAFFLE FRIES 



PAIRS WITH 


ALEXIA 


SAVORY SEASONED 
ONION STRIPS 
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for specific varieties — one kind for eating fresh, another kind for apple- 
sauce, another for pie, and so on — that are different from the tastes of 
their Northern neighbors. "In the North, they eat a tart and cook a 
sweet* Here in the South, it runs the other way,” one North Carolina 
orchard owner tells us* “I love a tart Jonathan in a pie, hut those Yan- 
kees might use an apple as sweet as a Golden Delicious,” What s more, 
Appalachian cooks use apples in some altogether remarkable ways. Out- 
side Appalachia, you just aren't going to find so many people inclined to 
make fried apple pies, cook sliced apples with chopped cabbage, spread 
applesauce between layers of molasses cake, stew sun-dried apples, or 
dip ringlike slices of apples in batter and fry them to make fritters. 

To people like me, the disappearance of old apple varieties’ — like 
the die-off of an animal species — represents a profound loss, in terms 
not just of botanical diversity or rural cultural history hut also of the 
way we eat. The striking, unusual flavors 
and cooking properties possessed by these 
heirloom apples simply don't exist in super- 
market varieties. And yet, Jim reminds me, 
most people in the region don't refer to the 
apples growing in their midst as heritage 
breeds. “Most people around here have 
never heard the term heirloom applied to 
plants,” Jim says. “They just call them old- 
timey apples.” 

In the broadest sense, an heirloom apple 
is any distinct, named variety of the fruit 
that has been passed down in a family, 
community, or culture for generations* 

To preserve an heirloom variety, it's not 
enough simply to save the seeds, though. 

Growing a genetically identical apple 
requires a concerted, calculated effort: 
you have to graft cuttings from one tree 
onto the rootstock of another. The reason 
for this is that seedling apple trees — those 
that grow in the wild from seed — produce 
fruit chats essentially a hybrid of their par- 
ents and therefore a new kind of apple. 

This explains why countless varieties of 
the fruit, believed to have originated in 
Kazakhstan thousands of years ago, have 
propagated around the world. 




* 





My trip in north Carolina with Jim is just the latest in a series 
of travels Tve made with RAFT collaborators over the past few years to 
seek out, recruit, and learn from other Southern heirloom apple preser- 
vationists. These journeys have led me to forge friendships with some 
remarkable people — orchard keepers, historians, cider makers, horti- 
culturists, and others. Perhaps the most respected scholar among them 
is the North Carolina apple historian Creighton Lee Calhoun Jr., who 
spends the majority of his waking hours matching forgotten fruits to 
their names. Since he took up this pursuit, in 1982, he has discovered 
and identified a slew of apples formerly thought to he extinct, rely- 
ing mostly on horticulture books, old nursery catalogues, and archival 

An illustration, circa 1913 r of an heirloom Star apple. 


RTER 

illustrations (like the ones shown on these pages, which were commis- 
sioned by the U*S* Department of Agriculture between the years 1888 
and 1939). Calhoun, a soft-spoken 75 -year-old, has also brought 300 
heirloom varieties into cultivation at nurseries he consults with across 
the South* 

Tn 1995 Calhoun published Old Southern Apples (McDonald Sc 
Woodward Publishing Company), a lavishly illustrated tome that has 
become a bible for apple preservationists* Not only does the volume 
present detailed descriptions of some 1,600 varieties, but it also brings 
to life the people and histories wrapped up with this food* He describes 

SOUTHERN COOKS HAVE STRONG PREFERENCES IN 
APPLES-ONE KIND FOR EATING FRESH, ANOTHER 
FOR SAUCE, ANOTHER FOR PIE 

the significance of the apple in the rural 
South, w r here, before the days of refrigera- 
tion, it was the only fruit that could be kept 
through the cold months “to provide a taste 
of freshness.” Of the elderly Southerners 
who helped him reclaim knowledge about 
heirloom apples, Calhoun writes, “They 
remember storing boxes of apples through 
the winter in un heated rooms. ..how those 
apples perfumed the whole house* They 
recall drying apple slices on a tin roof, and 
they can tell you how to make cider and 
vinegar* Rut most of all, they remember 
the incomparable taste of a freshly picked 
southern apple... baked right on the tree by 
those long, hot southern summers*” 

Other apple preservationists Ive met are 
more recent converts to the cause. One of 
them, Tom Brown, is a retired chemical 
engineer in his late 60s who lives in Clem- 
mons, North Carolina. In 1998 he became 
obsessed with a juicy variety believed to be 
extinct called Harper s Seedling and has 
since tracked down at least seven locales 
near his home where those apples once 
grew- he took cuttings from a surviving tree 
in the area just before it died and grafted 
them onto trees on his property in hopes 
that, in a few years, he will have a steady supply of the delicious fruits. 
His hunt for Harper's Seedling has fueled a passion for finding other 
forgotten varieties. These days, Brown estimates, he racks up at least 
2 A, 000 miles a year on Southern hack roads, traveling as far as Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, and Tennessee to chase down leads given to him by 
old-timers at regional festivals, people who grew up with these apples 
arid can remember their names and characteristics. 

“Time is running out,” Brown told me when I ran into him at the 
Forgotten Fruits Summit, the first annual powwow for apple preser- 
vationists, held in Madison, Wisconsin, last March. “I recently picked 
up a picture I had taken of the six folks who had helped me the most 
in my search for apples, and I realized that five of them had died.” 

At that same summit, I met up with another dedicated preservation- 
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ist: an orchard owner from Boone, North Carolina, named Bill Moretz. 
His orchard was started by his grandfather in the 1930s and is now 
home to one of the country's first community supported agriculture 
projects devoted to promoting apple diversity. Once a week, his cus- 
tomers receive a bag of several different kinds of heirloom apples. 

One of their favorites is the Sweet 
Dixon, a dessert apple that has red- 
striped skin and crisp, sugary-sweet 
flesh. The story behind the Sweet 
Dixon, which was widely thought to have disappeared, goes like this: 
Seventeen years ago Calhoun got wind that an elderly North Caro- 
lina woman had a huge old Sweet Dixon tree on her property that still 
produced fruit. By the time he arrived at her home to take cuttings, 
however, the tree had been cut down. Sensing Calhouns disappoint- 
ment, the woman managed to find another tree growing nearby, one she 
remembered from her childhood; he took cuttings and has been grow- 
ing Sweet Dixons ever since. What Calhoun didn't know until years 
later — when he was asked by Moretz to identify an old tree growing 
near his barn — was that the same kind of apple had been growing on 
Moretz s property all along. 

Toward the end of our North Carolina trip, Jim Veteto and 
I decide to visit Moretz at his orchard. When we arrive, he hands us 
a couple of Sweet Dixons straight from the tree to sample. Then he 
picks one for himself and takes a bite, “Its still green yet,” Moretz 


O A rtisanal ciders made with 
heirloom apples at s aveu r 
.com /issue 1 23 


says, " but you can taste all the sugars and the flavors developing,” It 
is clearly one of his favorites, but Moretz, like many other orchard 
keepers dedicated to bringing back as many old varieties as they can, 
is reluctant to proclaim the flavor of any single apple to be better than 
that of others. 

Moretzs orchard, which is home to 100 different varieties of apple, is 
a supremely serene place, a grid of tidily pruned trees in evenly spaced 
rows that extend over rolling hills. The air is fragrant with fruit, and 


THE EXTINCTION OF APPLE VARIETIES REPRESENTS 
A PROFOUND LOSS IN BIOLOGICAL DIVERSITY, 
CULTURAL HISTORY, AND CULINARY IDENTITY 

the grass underfoot is lush. Resisting the temptation to lie down right 
where I stand and soak up the scene, I follow Moretz as he makes his 
rounds, Stopping before every other tree to examine its apples and the 
health of its bark, branches, and leaves. 

Watching Moretz tend to his orchard of rare fruits, I come to the 
realization that its more than nostalgia that drives people like Him to 
keep such historic apple varieties alive. Its the sheer love of the food 
itself, in all its incarnations, and the joy of sharing them with friends 
and passing them on to a new generation. “I grow them to embrace the 
future,” he says to Jim and me before we leave. “But its not enough just 
to grow them. You have to eat them, too,” (See The Pantry, page 99, 
for information about the RAFT project.) 




The Saveur 100 Wants You!^ 





Calling all food lovers: 

We’d like to share your favorite 
ingredients, recipes, wines, spir- 
its, restaurants, markets, chefs, 
cookbooks, cooking tips, kitch- 
enware, and more, right here 
in the pages of saveur. Start 
brainstorming, because all the items for next year’s 
SAVEUR 100, our annual tribute to a hundred great 
things from the world of food, will come from you, 
our readers. After all, you’re some of the most 
passionate and knowledgeable food lovers we know. 

Go ahead; enter! Write us a note describing 
your most memorable culinary discover- 
ies — the things that have moved you, inspired you, 



or made you a better cook; you may submit as many ideas 

as you like. If we accept your item, we’ll include 
it in the magazine’s January/February 2010 
issue (and, of course, we’ll credit you). 

Here 1 *S how: For more details and to submit 
your ideas, visit www.saveur.com/saveurlOO. 
You can also enter by regular mail: saveur 100 
Readers’ Edition, saveur, 15 East 32nd Street, 12th 
floor. New York, NY 10016. The new deadline is Octo- 
ber 7, 2009. 


Rules and terms: By participating in the saveur 100 Readers' Edition search, 
you agree that your submission becomes the sole property of saveur, whether 
or not selected for inclusion in the magazine. You further grant s av e u r permis- 
sion to edit your material as the editors see fit, as well as print your name and 
that of your hometown in the magazine in connection with your submission. You 
warrant that your submission is your own original work and contains no material 
that violates any rights of a third party. 



He spent decades researching the right wood 
for his wine barrels. 

You can taste the results in just a sip. 


Robert Mondavi believed that finesse and care were equal 
ingredients to the grapes themselves. At the time, people 
thought him a bit obsessive. Which is the very same reason 
people drink Woodbridge by Robert Mondavi today. 
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TWENTY 

YEARS 

The difference is Crystal clear 

T wenty years ago the Crystal Age began ushering in a new era of luxury and 
exploration that continues to exceed the expectations of discerning travelers, 
imagine waking up in a room arrayed with the finest linens and fresh flowers. You 
lift your head from the plush pillow you selected the night before, gaze out the 
window at sparkles of sunlight dancing on placid water, then amble onto your 
private verandah, to get a better view of that seemingly endless expanse of ocean. 
Your devoted butler will deliver breakfast soon. On the horizon, you see your 
next stop: The spice markets of Zanzibar? Singapore's skyscrapers and street food? 
Peerless grass-fed beef on offer at the restaurants of Buenos Aires? The choice is yours. 



As the ship roams the sea r you roam the ship. Embrace the sun by taking a dip in 
the pool. Or pamper yourself at the only Feng Shui-mspired spa at sea, then catch a 
movie in the comfy theater Get inspired for tomorrow's Asian adventure by feasting 
on food created by the master of Japanese flavors, Nobu Matsuhisa— or rehearse 
the next days outing in Venice with Piero Selvaggio’s celebrated Italian cuisine. 
These culinary stalwarts are supplemented by world-class guest chefs, Food- 
and wine-focused cruises take the revelry to the next level. Over Thanksgiving, 
choose the stunning 13-day island-hopping cruise from Miami to the Caribbean to 
Manaus, Brazil, and the Amazon: Michel in-starred chef Andre Rochat offers cooking 
demonstrations and multicourse meals, while renowned sommelier Kris Margerum 
leads wine tastings. In March, consider a 12-day exploration of New Zealand— from 
its largest city to its most bucolic hideaway, culminating in a stint in Australia's 
dynamic metropolis. This adventure comes complete with on-board gastronomic 
diversion compliments of Serge Dansereau, one of Australia's top chefs, and Master 
Sommelier Robert Bath. 



Crystal Cruises finds such indulgences completely in character. For two decades, it 
has brought unparalleled accommodations, service, and innovation to the on-board 
experience, winning award after award and becoming the highest-rated cruise 
line in the world. To celebrate its 20th anniversary, Crystal is inaugurating a new 
Age of Discovery, making sure that 2010 is its greatest year yet, with new fabulous 
cruises— and generous offers, including $2000 in "All-Inclusive, As You Wish” 
spending credits, 

» find our more at crystalcruises.com or to book call 1-888-211-8802 

CRYSTAL CRUISES' 

The difference is Crystal dear. 



PjMCS COURTESY OF CRYSTAL CRUISE! 




Celebrate 20 years of legendary service with Crystal Cruises 

• "All-Inclusive, As You Wish" Shipboard Credit of up to $2,000- On all 2010 voyages 

• 20th Anniversary Fares- Book by December 31, 2009 for up to $3,000 savings 

• Birthday Bonus, Sail on your birthday in 2010 and receive 50% future savings 

• Anniversary Extras- Enjoy special onboard festivities throughout 2010 

For details visit crystalcruises.com. To book, contact your travel agent or call 888-211-8802 


ANNIVERSARY 

CRYSTALS? CRUISES 


The complimentary Ss.octo As Vou Wish* shtpbo&'d credit leased on doub.e occupancy, Si.ooo per person) applies to the first two full fare guests ©fly, is non transferable, cannot be used m the casino or for bingo, 
redeemed few cash of credit and cannot be applied as a deposit toward a future crutee Up to $3*000 savings (based on double occupancy. Si.soo per person) is valid through 0/3V09 vanes by category, subjm to 
availability Birthday Bonus applies to all kmq voyages and must be booked by u/yt/aoog Future cruise savings t$b* double occupancy. as*- single occupancy) •= applied after all ether discounts Birthday redemption 
voyage must be taken after the Birthday voyage and within u months of actual Birthday See <crystakru14es.com for fud terms anil conditions of all often HC J009 Crystal Cruises. Inc. Ships’ reglsf-v The Bahamas 
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Brilliant Brews 

In northern Italy, a craft beer revolution is under way 


I T was two in the morning iti Birra 
Troll, a fire-lit brewpub in the alpine town 
ofVernante, Ttaly, and the owner, Alberto Cana- 
vese, sat with his chin in his hand. " The Romans 
drank wine. The pope drinks wine. Italy is about 
wine, wine, wine, wine, wine,” he said. This was 
an issue. Canavese makes beer. 

And yet, judging by what i d found so far 
while traveling around northern Italy with 
my college-age daughter Hannah, Canavese 
had little reason to worry. Delicious, unusual 
microbrews, paired with equally innovative 
food, seemed to he everywhere. That night, 
for example, we'd had several rounds of Birra 



Trolls signature Shangrila, an amber ale fla- 
vored with ginger, coriander, cardamom, anise, 
saffron* curry, black pepper, and paprika, 
served alongside wild boar sausage grilled on 
the restaurants wood-fired brazier. 

It was Hannah who first tipped me off that 
micro brews are a growing presence in Italy. 
While living in Piedmont, the cradle of both 

Mari alisa Calta is the author (^Barbar- 
ians at the Plate (Perigee > 2005 h 


BY MARIALISA CALTA 

Italian red wine production and the Slow 
Food movement, she had attended a beer- 
and-food pairing hosted by Birreria Baladin, 
a pioneering Italian microbrewery and restau- 
rant near Turin. Afterward, she d regaled me 
with an account of beers redolent oi myrrh, 
black tea, and ginger, served with such things 
as foie gras and truffles. 

Ibis is how a new generation of Italians is 
enjoying its beer. The individual brews may 
be made in a nominally Belgian, German, or 
British style, but the impulse to experiment 
and to complement the bold-tasting beers 
with congenial foods is emphatically Italian. 
Witnessing this craft brewing revolution first- 
hand made me rethink not only Italian beer 
but the way Italians eat and drink. 

The Italian craft beer movement began 
in earnest in the mid-1990s. It started in the 
north, which, coincidentally, is also home to 
the industrial brewers Per on i and Moretti. 
Why there? I speculated that the north s prox- 
imity to beer-loving Germany might have 
something to do with it, hut Lorenzo D above, 
the former cultural director of Union Birrai, 
one of the principal Italian craft beer associ- 
ations, said the explanation wasn’t so simple. 
I had arranged to meet with Dabove at the 
beginning of our trip, to get some background 
on the movement. Perhaps, he surmised, it 
was the challenge of making beer that could 
meet the standard of the storied wines of the 
region. Whatever the impetus, the renewed 
interest in brewing has sparked passion for 
craft brews all over Italy. 

Dabove mapped out an ambitious beer quest 
for Hannah and me, pointing out that most of 
the small, independent breweries worth visit- 
ing were off the h eaten track. Our tour began in 
Lurago Mari none, a small town about ten miles 
from Lake Como that contained narrow wind- 
ing streets and villas hidden by oleander hushes. 


There, a brewer named Agostino Arioli opened a 
brewery-restaurant called Birrificio Italiano with 
his brother, Stefano, in 1997. 

On a weekday at noon, Birrificio Italiano 
was packed with patrons lunching on dishes 
I i ke scia 1 ati el 1 i (th i ck, r i bbon 1 i ke pasta) topped 
with a piquant, puttanesca-like sauce flavored 
with Bibock, the brewery’s hock-style beer. The 
menu also offered local salumi and thick slices 
of melted dobbiaco, a mild cows’ milk cheese 
from Alto Adige, served with crostini. “We were 
not going to have the traditional "menu da pub,’ 
with fried chips and the like,’’ Arioli told us when 
we found him behind the bar. “We decided to 
investigate traditional, regional Italian foods as 
a match for onr beer.” After only 12 years as a 
brewmaster, Arioli has become something of an 
eminence grisein the Italian craft brewing com- 
munity and frequently advises up-and-coming 
brewers. Onr favorite beer of his was Scire s, a 
Flemish-style sour ale that demonstrates not 
only how closely Arioli has studied the tradi- 
tional brewing methods of northern Europe 
but also how confident he is in tweaking them. 
He ferments Sc ires with wild yeasts that con- 
tribute invigorating tart and acidic qualities 
and blends young beer with some that’s been 
aged to take a bit of the edge off. The inspired 
addition of dark, tangy Vignola cherries, which 
are fermented right along with the young and 
old beers, underscores the final product’s con- 
vergence of sweet and sour flavors. 

It was cold and damp the next night, when we 
visited the refurbished brick schoolhouse that is 
home to a brewpub called Citabiunda, in Neive, 
a town about 90 miles from Lurago Marinone. 
Neive’s lone cabdriver was not answering his cell 
phone, so eventually we threw ourselves on the 
mercy of a tobacco shop owner, who agreed to 
drive ns up a steep, vineyard-lined lane to the 
brewery. There, couples, families, and groups 
of friends dined from a casual bistro menu: 
platters of bresaola served with stracchino, a 
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Uncover the Flavors of 

kahlOa 

From holiday to everyday ; explore the 
versatility and unique flavor of Kahlua. 




KAHLCA FLAVORS: 

Kahlua Original, Kahlua Mocha, 
Kahlua French Vanilla, and 
Kahlua Hazelnut. 

For an even more robust taste of 
coffee, try Kahlua Especial, a high 
proof (70 Proof) version of the 
Classic Kahlua. 



For more information about Kahlua, 
visit: WWW* KAHLUA .COM 


kahlOa facts 

Kalilit a, the world's original coffee liqueur, was 
created in 1936 in the foothills of the Yucatan 
region of Mexico. 

The Arabic a beans in Kahlua take seven 
years to mature. 

Made from the finest Mexican shade- grown, 
1 00% Arabica coffee beans, blended with pure 
sugarcane rum, exotic vanilla, and luscious 
caramel. 



The Arabica coffee beans are picked green, 
roasted in small batches, finely ground, and 
brewed into a rich coffee that will become the 
base of the world's original coffee liqueur. 


KAHLUA ICED LATTE 

M a k e s 1 

3 oz. Kahliia coffee liqueur 
3 oz. chilled coffee 

Cream or milk to taste 

Pour Kahlua and chilled coffee over ice in a 
tall glass, add cream to taste. For a delicious 
treat, try with Kahliia Hazelnut, or Kahlua 
Mocha. For a frozen iced latte, throw it all 
in the blender with extra ice! 


RECIPECONTEST! 


Win a trip 

TO THE SAVEUR KIT 



CHEN 


TO ENTER, submit your ’I AppET|ZER / HORS D ' OE(JVRE . aperitif 

own recipe made with Kahlua > ENTREE • DESSERT • AFTER-DINNER DRINK 
from one of these categories J 

Entries will be judged on creativity, taste, use of product, and appearance. The 
winner will receive a trip for two to New York City for a private cooking lesson in the 
SAVEUR Kitchen. The lesson will include tips on how to cook with Kahlua — along 
with authentic dishes from the Yucatan. 



* J. * 



For information and how to enter, please go to: 

www.saveur.com/kahlua 


All entries must be submitted by 1 1:59 p m. on 12/21/09. Winner will be chosen on or 
about 1/11/10. The winner will be notified by email or mail on or before 1/1 S/10- No 
purchase necessary. Must be 21 or older to enter and a legal resident of the United States. 





KAHLUA COFFEE LIQUEUR. EXPLORE YOUR CURIOSITY. 


King Hah-nah offered this refreshing and 
exotic cocktail to his followers during 
the hot season. Luckily for them, it was 
always the hot season. 


KfrMUSfcS. 


. - ENJOY YOUR CURIOUS LIFE RESPONSIBLY. 

KAHLUJ? Liqueur. 20% Alc./Vul. {21.5% afcVvot, available gnly in Ohio). ©2009 Imported By The Kahlua Company, Purchase, NY 
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From loft, Sergio Durando, the chef at Birreria 
Baladin; a sign at Birrificio Italiano; pasta with 
spicy tomato-beer sauce at Birrificio Italiano. 
Previous page, a pint of Palanfrina, a fall-winter 
ale brewed with chestnuts at Birra Troll 

creamy cows' milk cheese; local tuma {tom me), 
a sheeps milk cheese, topped with honey, nuts, 
and ground cinnamon; pasta tossed with sea- 
sonal greens and cured meats. 

Like all the craft beers we tasted, Citabiun- 
das brews are not pasteurized; they are also 
un filtered and thus have a rich, bready quality. 
After dinner, we sought out two of the co- 
owners, Stefano Carbone and Marco Marengo. 
When I asked, what prompted them to get into 
this business, Marengo told me he’d always 
admired the beers of Ireland and Had even 
studied beer making there. And yet, Marengo 
added, their mission is also a sort of patriotic 
one. "We know there are plenty of Italians 
who think of beer as something to drink on a 
hot day, maybe with a pizza,” he said. "But we 
think of our beers as complementing the best 
of our country's food. We are working to edu- 
cate Italians about food and beer.” 

Marking the culmination of our tour 
was an evening meal at the restaurant of a bou- 
tique hotel called Casa Baladin, in the tiny 
hilltop town of Piozzo. The hotel was the latest 
venture of Teo Musso, who'd been described 
to me and Hannah as the rock star of Italian 
microbrewing. (He's since opened pubs in Cin- 
zano and Rome and plans to open another in 
New York City, in 2011.) Back in 1986, we 
learned, he’d opened Birreria Baladin, a color- 
ful pub featuring mostly Belgian beers that still 
draws lively crowds on weekends. A decade later, 
he traveled to Belgium to study with hrewmas- 
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ters there and then returned to his hometown to 
brew his own beer. Since then, Musso has con- 
tinued to expand his operations and his notions 
about the role of beer in Italian gastronomy. 
This was the brewer who hosted the beer-and- 
food tasting that had so intrigued Hannah a 
few months back. 

Musso is a man of eccentric methods. He 
is known for playing music to the fermenting 
beer — the sounds of tango for one, New Wave 
for another— so that the yeast can respond 
accordingly, and he ferments one of his brews 
in wooden barrels in his mother’s garden, 
defying the brewers’ axiom that exposure 
to air is the death of beer. His Nora, an ale 
created as a tribute to the brewers of ancient 
Egypt, uses unmalted kamut, a grain culti- 
vated for thousands of years in the Nile River 
valley. The Egyptians didn't brew with hops, 
so Musso uses as little as possible, instead 
drawing a balancing bitterness from myrrh 
and ginger added prior to fermentation. 

The night we visited Casa Baladin, the menu 
featured sauteed scallops with cubes of crisp 
potato (a whimsical take on fish- and- chips); 
ravioli stuffed with chickpeas and tripe; a 
grilled filet of beef served with french fries; 
poached quail eggs with sweetbreads, truffles, 
and spinach; and a platter of chocolate desserts 
that featured a hazelnut-studded gelatn. 

During the course of our dinner, we sampled 
half of Musso 's dozen excellent beers. Super 
Baladin, a Belgian abbey-style brew inspired by 
a ninth-century recipe, was light and flowery, 
with a slightly bitter finish. The zesty, saison- 
style Way an was well-balanced and champagne 
fizzy. Nora, Musso s ancient-Egyptian- style ale, 
was remarkably thirst quenching. The pours 
were small, the pairings thoughtful. Ihe fruity 
Super Baladin, for example, brought out the 
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SCI ALATIELL! PICCANTI ALLA BIBOCK 

(Pasta with Spicy Tomato-Beer Sauce) 

SERVES 4 

In this dish (above), based on one served at Birrificio 
Italiano, a brewery and restaurant in Italy's Lombardy 
region, the puttanesca-style pasta sauce is enriched 
with Bibock, the brewery's bock-style beer. 

3 tbsp. extra-virgin olive oil 

Y# cup salt-packed capers, rinsed 
8 oil-packed sun-dried tomatoes, chopped 
8 cloves garlic, smashed 
6 oil- packed anchovy filets, chopped 

4 red Fresno chiles, seeded and chopped 
4 gherkins, chopped 

2 red onions, chopped 

1 28- oz. can whole peeled tomatoes, undrained 

12 oz. bock beer, preferably Birrificio Italiano 
Bibock (see page 99) 

S A cup Kalamata olives, pitted and halved 
Kosher salt and black pepper, to taste 

1 lb. pasta, such as scialatielli or linguine 
8 caper berries, for garnish 

2 tbsp. finely chopped flat-leaf parsley 

0 Heat oil in a 4-qt. saucepan over medium-high 
heat. Add capers, sun-dried tomatoes, garlic, ancho- 
vies, chiles, gherkins, and onions; cook, stirring 
occasionally, until ingredients are browned, about 
20 minutes. Add canned tomatoes and beer, boil. 
Reduce heat to medium-low; simmer, stirring occa- 
sionally, until sauce thickens, about 1 Va hours. Puree 
sauce in a blender; return sauce to pan over low heat. 
Stir in olives and season with salt and pepper. 

0 Bring a 6 -qt. pot of salted water to a boil. Add 
pasta, cook until al dente. Drain pasta and transfer 
pasta to sauce, toss to combine. Stir in a little pasta 
water to loosen the sauce, if you like. Serve pasta gar- 
nished with caper berries and parsley. 




Tastes better because it's made better. 


Tillamook ‘ M 


What the taste of a Tillamook Vintage Baby Loaf has brought together, 

no one may put asunder. 


Recipes and more at Titlamook.com 
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LANDON NOFtDEMAN 


WELCOME TO THE NEW 

Now, in addition to content from the print edition of saveu r, we offer handpicked 
links to recipes and articles from all over the Web, material that's updated daily, 
and all sorts of expanded coverage. This month you'll also find a recipe for an 

herb*crusted rack of lamb and more delicious lamb dishes; a Q & A with David 
Chang, chef and owner of the popular Momofuku restaurants; tasting notes on 
artisanal apple ciders; ideas about how to help preserve heirloom apples in your 
area; a recipe for Tuscan-inspired stuffed tomatoes; and many other exclusive 
online features. 
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earthy sweetness of the ravioli; the Noel, an ale 
with hints of licorice and pepper, held its own 
next to the bittersweet chocolate desserts. 

As we were finishing the meal, Musso 
stopped by our table with glasses of Xyauyu, 
a rich, mahogany-colored beer styled after 
English barley wine. He told us that he 
brews Xyauyu using a variation on the solera 
method, a sherry-making technique that 
entails tapping and refilling barrels in rotation 
so that each barrel always contains some of 
the original wine or brew. The drink is sold in 
elegant bottles, boxed like a fine cognac. "This 
is a sofa beer," Musso advised — one to sip as a 
nightcap. Potent and complex, Xyauyu calls to 
mind a fine port. It is, like many of the beers 
we tasted on our trip, an extravagant drink, 
one even a pope might appreciate, 


Tasting Notes 


Italy's bold new craft brews tend to feature unex- 
pected combinations of flavorings— honey, say, 
with coriander— that make for palate-awakening 
interplays of sweetness and bitterness, fruit and 
spke. Our friend Levi Dalton, sommelier at the 
Manhattan restaurant Convivio, pairs them in 
much the same way he does the big barolo wines of 
Italy's Piedmont; with roasted meats and piquant 
pasta dishes like the scialat ielli on page 33. Below, 
eight of our favorites, (See the pantry, page 99, 
for sources,) — Karen Shimizu 



Birreria Baladin: Noel ($18.99/790 ml) Robust 
and chocolatey, with a complex, peppery bite, fj 

Birreria Baladin: Nora ($18.99/750 ml] A 

full-bod led beer made with Egyptian kamut 
grain, ginger, and myrrh. 

Birreria Baladin: Super Baladin 
($16.99/750 ml) Light and well-balanced, 
with faint peach aromas and a tangy finish, 

Birreria Baladin: Wayan ($17.99/750 

ml) Nimble and lovely; redolent of dried apricots. 
Crisp up front, with a fruity finish. 

Birreria Baladin: Xyauyu ($49.99/500 ml) Simi- 
lar in character to a port, this intense brew tastes of 
burnt sugar and tamari. 

Birrificio Italian 0 : Cassissona ($16.20/750 ml] 

Black currant liqueuradded durlngfermenta- 
tion yields a tart, bright-tasting beer. 

Birrificio Ttoll: Dau ($20.99/750 ml) A 

brisk beer with pepper and anise. Refreshing 
notes of pineapple and evergreen. 

Birrificio Troll: Geisha ($20.00/375 

ml) Matured for 12 months, this smooth, 
sweet barley wine-style beer has hints of 
fig and strawberry jam. 
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PROMOTION 



2nd Annual 


Wednesday, October 28 
New York City 


Join us for an extraordinary evening as 
over 20 of New York’s most renowned 
chefs present tastings of their 
Greenmarket-inspired 
signature dishes. 

* * o°3} 
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Proceeds benefit Greeninarket ^ Youth Education Project, 


MICHAEL ANTHONY— GRAM ERCY TAVERN 


PATH JACKSON— CENTO VINL, I TRULLI 
GABRIEL KJIE OTHER— THE MODERN 


DAN BARBER— BLUE HILL, BLUE HILL AT STONE BARNS 
JEAN FRANCOIS B REEL— DANIEL 
MARGO CAN ORA— HEARTH, IN Si EM E, TERROIR 
MARY CLEAVER— THE GREEN TABLE, THE CLEAVER COMPANY 
TOM COL1CCHIQ— CRAFT, CRAFTBAR 
ALEXANDRA CUARNAS C H ELLI— BUTTE R 


MARK MEYER— CO OKS HOP, FIVE POINTS, HUNDRED AG RES 
MARCO A, MORI ERA— TO C QUE VILLE 
MARCUS SAMUELS SON— AQUAVIT 

AARON sanch ez- cents ic o paladar 


BILL TELEPAN— TELEPAN 


KURT GUTENRRUNhfER- WALLS E, CAFE SAB ARSKY, BLAUE CANS 
PETER HOFFMAN— SAVOY, BACK FORTY 


DAVID WALTUCK — CHANTERELLE 


GALEN ZAMARRA— MAS { FARM HOUSE.) 


For more information & to purchase tickets visit www.cenyc.org or call tit. 7 88. 747 6 

ft ' S' Sponsored b y. 
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Haunted House 

Remembering the time Mom got serious about Halloween 



T he year she and my dad got sober, 
my mom went ail Martha Stewart for 
Halloween, She was up at her usual hour — her 
former cocktail Hour, five in the morning — 
and spent the whole day mixing and stirring, 
heating bowlfuls of butter and eggs, sugar and 
cocoa. She slapped not stingy spoonfuls but 
copious scoops of peanut butter chip cookie 
dough onto shiny baking sheets and set five 
dozen of the cake-size cookies on wire racks 
to let them cool. 

She rolled a dozen Red Delicious apples in a 
homemade caramel sauce of butter and brown 
sugar — Kraft, schmaft. She coated a dozen 
more with melted chocolate and chopped 
cashews. Pans clattered and mixers whirred 
and the oven door squeaked open and slammed 
shut all day long, the oven timer atwitter like a 
randy spring robin. She poured a cows worth 
of milk into her big iron stew pot to make real 
hot cocoa: not the instant stuff or the drink 
brewed from a p re mixed cocoa-sugar blend 
but the kind made with pure cocoa pow- 
der sifted — -sifted.! — with cinnamon, sugar, 
vanilla, and black pepper. 

My mother had bought four pumpkins, 


BY ANDREA TODD 

big ones that cost about 40 bucks apiece, and 
carved them in masterly fashion: a mean one 
with fierce-looking eyes; a sad one with a big 
frown; a sinister one with fangs; and a mania- 
cal one with a wild grin. She scooped out the 
fleshy insides and put them aside for pump- 
kin ravioli and even carved little recesses in 
the shell bottoms for candles. My dad, a fire- 
fighter, argued in vain for flashlights. 

“This is going to he a real Halloween,” Mom 
insisted. 

My dad helped her fit our collie, Meggie, 
with a pointed black hat and, out on the front 
porch, assembled a plastic skeleton that had a 
motion detector inside. When trick- or- treaters 
walked past it, the skulls eyes glowed and it 
cackled and shouted, “Pm gonna get yon!” My 
younger sister Elizabeth, rail thin, dressed in 
goth black, glared at it as she tramped out the 
door to some high -school party “The neigh- 
bors are gonna hear that,” she said* “They'll 
call the cops.” 

I assumed she was referring to the previ- 
ous year, when the Todds put on quite a show 
for the kids in our Sacramento neighborhood. 
Dad had gone out for something we didn't 
need — milk or sugar — and come home hours 
later, drunk and raging. Elizabeth ran out to 
the backyard to hide behind the picnic table. 1 
scrambled out my bedroom window. My mom 
tried to hold Dad off in the kitchen. The finale 
was spectacular, with two policemen escort- 
ing my father, handcuffed, from the house, as 
trick-or-treaters watched from jack-o -lanterned 
porches, the flashing lights of police cruisers 
reflecting off their masked faces. 

A year later, as dusk fell, my mom and 1 
peeked out the window, watching as parents 
shepherded their children anxiously past our 
house. Mom lit a cigarette and looked back at 
the kitchen, at the cookies and apples, at the 
pot of cocoa on the stove. “What arc wc going 
to do with all this crap?” she said. 


Eventually she announced that she was 
going to bed. “You wanna stay up in case any- 
one comes to the door?” she asked* 

“Sure,” I said. I sat down at the kitchen table 
to work on a college paper about Joan Didion. 
I jumped when tbe doorbell rang, T glanced at 
the clock: it was 10:25- I looked out the front 
window and saw three teenage trick-or-treaters 
with bike chains wrapped around their legs and 
black eyes and pointy goatees drawn on their 
faces in charcoal. They were checking out the 
cackling skeleton. 

“Trick or treat,” one boy said flatly when 1 
opened the door. 

“Doesn't anyone answer their doorbells 
around here?” muttered another. I pointed out 
that most trick-or-treaters were in bed. 

There was a long pause; then I said, “Hang 
on.” I went into the kitchen and returned with 
a huge plate piled with the giant peanut but- 
ter chip cookies* “Take them all,” T told them, 
handing over the treats in towering stacks. I 
brown-bagged the caramel apples and handed 
those over as well* The teenagers, their treat 
bags stretched to bursting, gaped at me. 

“Yon want some cocoa?” I asked. Before they 
could answer, T went back to the kitchen and 
ladled out three Dixie cups emblazoned with 
black cats. 

“Is it spiked?” one of the teenagers asked* 

“Not this year,” I said, smiling, before shut- 
ting the door. The kitchen was dark except for 
the light above the stove. I lifted the pot of 
cocoa and slowly poured the contents down 
the drain, so that my mother wouldn't hear 
the sound, and I left the cookie plate in the 
sink so that she could see it was empty — 
proof that the neighborhood children had 
come. 


Andrea Todd is a writer living in North- 
ern California . This is her first article for 

SAVEUR. 




ADVERTISEMENT 


The SAVEUR Chef Series 


AARON SANCHEZ was cooking 
Mexican food before he could read. As 
a young boy in the border town of El 
Paso, Texas, he would help his mother — 
the legendary culinary authority Zarela 
Martinez — in the kitchen, and the 
experience never left him. This inspired 
a life devoted to Latin food, hrst at 
Paladar, his pioneering restaurant on 
New York’s Lower East Side, and later 
at Centrico, his modern homage to 
Mexican flavors. Fresh off a season of the Food Network’s 
Chefs vs. City , Sanchez now plans to open a taco truck. His 
mother might have been his greatest influence, but Sanchez 
is surely paving his own way. 



What’s the first thing you eat when you get to Mexico? 

My fiancee's family has a house outside of Mexico City, and when we go into the 
city 1 have breakfast at La Cardinal, right outside the Zocalo. It's this baroque 
place where you get old-school breakfasts like ckilaquiles (tortillas soaked in sauce and 
topped with egg) and enchiladas with chicken and red chiles. If I’m in the Yucatan, 1 
go to a traditional Mayan taquena for tacos de gmsado. corn tortillas topped with things 
like stewed meats, liver and onions, or eggs and wild spinach. 

When the weather in Mexico gets cold, what do you cat? 

With the cold weather comes substantial foods like rich moles, green posole packed 
with pork shoulder or pigs’ feet, and carne con chile Colorado (pork braised with tasty, 
mild chiles and garlic), which I grcw r up eating in the North. Since Mexico is a big 
country composed of 32 very different states, people may be eating winter fruits 
like quince and pomegranate in one area and mangoes dusted with chili powder 
in another. 

What ingredients are you excited about right now? 

Fm excited about so many Mexican ingredients, such as the vanilla from Papantla, 
in Veracruz, which T think is the best in the world, and the sapote negro , a fruit whose 
flesh is jammy sweet. I’m also interested in wild greens, which we call quelites: 1 had 
a farmer growing a variety of these greens and herbs for me — things like hoja santa 
and chipiL 

How do they eat quelites ? 

For example, papalo. an herb Fm especially crazy about, is often served as a garnish 
for tacos made with really fatty meats. In Toluca, they serve tacos filled with a green 
chorizo (made with basil, spinach, and pistachios), topped with cactus, and served 
alongside sprigs of papalo a delicious palate cleanser. There’s almost nothing to 
equate the flavor to: it's almost like mint, eucalyptus, and pine needles rolled into 
one leaf. 


CARNE CON CHILE COLORADO 

SERVES 4-6 

3 whiteonion5 r q uartered 

3 tom atillos, peel e d a n d wash ed 

4 tomatoes, quartered 
8 doves garlic, peeled 

y 2 lb. dried ancho chiles, stemmed, seeded, 
and de-veined 

Va lb, dried guajillo chiles, stemmed, seeded, 
and de-veined 
1 qt. chicken stock 
1 tbsp. ground cumin 
1 tbsp. ground coriander 
1 tbsp. ground mustard seed 
Va cup extra-virgin olive oil 
Salt and pepper 

1 (1 V 2 to 2 lb.) flank steak or brisket 

2 cups water 
12 tortillas 

Shredded Monterey Jack 

Preheat the oven to 500°. 

On a sheet tray or baking pan r place onions, tomatillos, 
tomatoes, and garlic and drizzle with olive oil. Place 
under the broiler or roast in oven until the vegetables 
start to get a little charred on the outside. Remove 
and set aside. On another sheet tray or baking pan, 
place the dried chiles, and toast In a 500° oven for 
1 minute or until the chiles start to release some 
smoke. Remove and plunge into bowl with hot water 
and set aside. 

In a blender, begin pureeing the chiles and roasted 
vegetables in batches with chicken stock until 
smooth. Season with salt and pepper and set aside. 

In a saute pan, toast the cumin, coriander, and 
mustard seed for 3 minutes or until they start to 
smoke. Remove from pan and place in a small mixing 
bowl. Add the olive oil, salt, and pepper, to make a 
paste. Rub this paste all over the piece of flank steak 
and allow to marinate for 30 minutes. 

Preheat the oven to 350°. Preheat a grill or grill pan 
on high. 

Grill the flank steak for 3 minutes on each side. Place 
the flank steak in a roasting pan and pourthe pureed 
chile sauce over it. Add 2 cups of water, cover with 
foil, and cook In the oven for 1 hour until the meat 
becomes flaky. 

Remove the meat from the pan, shred the meat, 
and reserve the sauce. Place 6 of the tortillas onto 
a baking sheet. Put a small amount of the shredded 
meat on the tortilla and spoon over some of the sauce. 
Top with some cheese. Repeat with the remaining 
ingredients. Bake for 5 minutes and serve. 
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Special Sauce 

Chicken tikka masala’s serendipitous evolution 

BY LIZZIE COLL INGHAM 


S ometime in the 1 9 7 0 s > a customer 
in an Indian restaurant in Glasgow, Scot- 
land, supposedly complained that the clay 
oven— baked chicken tikka he'd ordered was 
served without sauce, prompting the chef to 
improvise one from a can of tomato soup, a few 
spices, and a splash of cream. Thus was horn 
the winning combination of fragrant, succu- 
lent chicken and creamy tomato gravy known 
as chicken tikka masala. At least, thafs the story 
being advanced by a Scottish parliament min- 
ister who has applied on behalf of the city of 
Glasgow for Protected Designation of Origin 
status, which would mean that any reference 
to the dish would have to indicate its (as yet 
unproven) Glaswegian provenance. 

Regardless of where it was invented, chicken 
tikka masala has, over the years, become a sta- 
ple on Indian restaurant menus in the United 
Kingdom and a best-selling ready-made curry 
in the country's supermarkets, not to men- 
tion a popular pizza topping and sandwich 
filling. Some food critics have condemned 
it as inauthentic, insisting that the dish was 
unknown in India until restaurants there 
began serving it in imitation of restaurants 
in Britain, I would argue that chicken tikka 
masala actually belongs to a long and illus- 
trious line of South Asian dishes that have 
been reinterpreted throughout the colonial 
and post- colonial worlds, giving rise to a dis- 
tinct, Anglo-Indian style of cookery. 

The dish s main component, chicken tikka, 
or boneless chicken pieces marinated In a mix- 
ture of yogurt and spices and then cooked in 
a clay tandoor oven, is itself a classic Punjabi 
dish. The tandoor imparts a smoky flavor to 
the chicken, which acquires a vivid orange or 
scarlet hue from turmeric, cayenne, or, often. 


Lizzie Colli ngh am is the author of 
Curry: A Tale of Cooks and Conquerors 
(Oxford University Press t 2006). 


food coloring in the marinade. Tandoor ovens 
gained a higher profile internationally after the 
restaurateur Kundan Lai Gujral built one in 
1947 at Moti Mahal, his legendary restaurant 
in Delhi, a favorite of Indian statesmen and 
visiting dignitaries, The restaurant s signature 
dish was murgh makhani (butter chicken): 
tandoor-baked chicken in a sauce made with 
leftover marinade, butter, and tomatoes. It is 



possible that the cook who "invented' 1 chicken 
tikka masala was attempting to replicate Moti 
Mahal s famous sauce. That he used canned 
soup to do it was very much in keeping with 
the convenience-minded British cooking of 
the postwar period. 

Today, many chefs in the UK and elsewhere 
opt for fresh tomatoes instead of canned; some 
also enrich the sauce with ground almonds and 
substitute more-fragrant coconut milk for 
cream. Home cooks, too, have furthered the 
evolution by grilling or broiling the chicken to 
reproduce the tandoor-baked flavor. While the 
exact lineage of chicken tikka masala remains a 
subject of heated debate in some quarters, I 
regard it with affection as an example of the 
dynamic, mongrel nature of Indian food. 


CHICKEN TIKKA MASALA 

SERVES 6 

The chicken in this dish (left) is kept separate from 
the sauce until the end to preserve its succulence. 

1 tbsp. ground turmeric 
4 tsp. garam masala 
1 tsp. red food coloring (optional) 

6 cloves garlic, crushed 

1 2 W' piece ginger, peeled and chopped, plus 

julienned strips for garnish 
1 jalapeno, stemmed and chopped 

1 28-oz, can whole peeled tomatoes, undrained 

2 Ihs. boneless skinless chicken breasts, cut 
into 1 Vi" cubes 

V* cup Greek yogurt, such as Fage 
Kosher salt, to taste 
6 tbsp. unsalted butter 
1 tsp. coriander seeds 
Ya tsp. cumin seeds 

1 tbsp, paprika 

2 small yellow onions, finely chopped 
1 cup heavy cream 

Cilantro leaves, for garnish 
Cooked basmati rice, for serving 

© In a blender, puree turmeric, 2 tsp. garam masala, 
coloring, gartic, ginger, jalapenos, and Vi cup water. 
Put paste into a bowl. In the same blender, puree 
tomatoes and strain through a sieve. In a bowl, mix 
2 tbsp. paste, chicken, yogurt, and salt; marinate for 
30 minutes. Place oven rack 4" from heating element, 
heat to broil. Transfer chicken to a foil-lined sheet 
tray, broil until cooked, 5-6 minutes, set aside. 

© Heat butter in 6-qt. saucepan over medium-high 
heat. Add coriander and cumin; toast 4-6 minutes. 
Add paprika and onions; cook until soft, 6-8 minutes. 
Add remaining paste, brown for 5-6 minutes. Add 
tomatoes; cook for 2 minutes. Stir in cream and 1 cup 
water; boil. Reduce heat; simmer until thickened, 6-8 
minutes. Stir in remaining masala and chicken; sea- 
son with salt. Serve with garnishes and rice. 
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w For more information and mole recipes, visit h* 

www.visitmexico.com and www.oaxaca.travel 


I ust hearing the name can make your mouth water: OAXACA, the Land 
J of the Seven Moles. It has become the place to taste these world-renowned 
sauces. From the Nahuatl word molli (mixture), they range from soupy to thick, 
from brick red and vivid green To orangish-yellow and nearly black, and are 
made from countless permutations of chiles, herbs, spices, nuts, and seeds, 
some are relatively simple to prepare. The mole Amarillo, for example, is made 
with the local chilhuade chile and pungent herbs like hoja santa and epazote. 
Its yellowish broth often contains tiny dumplings made from fresh masa and is 
incomparably delicious. Others, like mole negro, are complicated affairs that 
can take an entire day to prepare and involve dozens of ingredients, including 
tortillas, chiles, and chile seeds that are literally burnt and give the sauce its 
beautifully bitter edge. 


As tasty as these delectable sauces are, a whole culinary universe exists in 
Oaxaca beyond moles. In the bustling markets, next to buckets overflowing 
with all manner of dried chiles and women selling grasshoppers ( chapulirtes ) 
by the bagful, vendors grill thick tortillas called tlayudas , which they top 
with refried beans, meats, a drizzle of lard, and queso Oaxaqueho cheese— a 
string cheese that's a sure sign of the Arabic influence brought by the Spanish, 
Chocolate, tinged with almond and cinnamon, is a specialty of Oaxaca and is 
often slurped as a cold drink. Speaking of drinks, the state is home to mezcal, 
the artisanal agave-based spirit made in small batches. If you think tequilas 
delicious, you need to try mezcal. Food even plays a part in Christmastime 
festivals— on December 23, Oaxacans gather in the main square for Night of the 
Radishes to view the exquisite figures artists carve from the humble vegetable. 


While the fabulous street food reflects Oaxaca's 
delicious past, local chefs look toward an equally 
tasty future, paying creative tribute to the region's 
traditions and ingredients. These culinary whizzes 
run modern restaurants that look to the rest of the 
world for inspiration but present food that's still 
entirely Mexican. 


Explore the Land of 

the SEVEN MOLES 



www.visitmexico.com 
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Understanding Lamb 

There is no other meat like it: supple and velvety, delicate yet rich, lamb has a fla- 
vor that seems to spring from the mountain pastures, herb-covered grasslands, and 
other pastoral settings in which lambs are typically raised. Whether it is a pair of 
tender, rosy chops from a suckling lamb or a glorious, garlic-studded leg from a fuller- 
flavored yearling, everything about this meat proclaims its purity; indeed, it is that 
pristine taste of nature, and of youth, that allows lamb to take to such a wide range 
of flavorful accompaniments and has made it a cherished food of so many cuisines. 
Restaurant chefs in America have long championed lamb, and yet home cooks in 
this country have traditionally prepared it less often than they have other meats 
in their own kitchens. That is starting to change, though, as tastes become worldlier 
and good-quality Iamb is increasingly available at butcher shops and supermarkets 
in an inspiring variety of ages, breeds, and cuts. On the following pages, we unlock 
the secrets and illuminate the subtleties of this fascinating ingredient, sharing the 
experiences of cooks from around the globe and presenting recipes— from a classic 
spice-infused Greek moussaka to an aromatic Middle Eastern stew— that showcase 
lamb's incomparable beauty, —the editors 
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Lamb salad. Facing page, seven-hour leg of lamb. 
Previous pages, lambs grazing in a field in North 
America. (See page 66 for recipes.) 
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Lamb Around the World 

I will always remember the shock I had as I walked down my parents’ street in 
Beirut and almost stepped in a pool of blood. The civil war had just ended, and I couldn’t under- 
stand why I would be stumbling across such a gruesome sight. Then 1 remembered. It was early 
morning, and our local butcher must have been slaughtering a lamb in his shop, a practice common 
to this day in Lebanon. § I walked inside the store and watched him as he laid the head and trotters 


on his block and carefully cleaned the innards in a bucket of water. He 
hung the precious liver on a hook and proceeded to cut the carcass in 
hall along the spine before hanging it up, too. As customers entered 
the shop, asking for specific parts, he'd take the lamb down and. cut it 
to order. 

Such a scene is a fixture of daily life all over the Middle East and North 
Africa, where lamb is an essential, even revered, part of both everyday 
and celebratory cooking. It is rare to find anything but lamb at butcher 
shops in this part of the world; there isn't enough grazing land, for cows, 
and goats are too destructive to keep in large, uncontrolled flocks. It was 
in the Middle East, historians believe, that sheep were first domesticated, 
some 11,000 years ago, not only for meat but also for milk and wool To 
this day, on the slopes of Mount Lebanon, as in the Alps and elsewhere, 
shepherds follow ancient farming methods, herding their flocks down 
from the high grasslands onto the plains when cooler weather arrives, 

I grew up eating fresh lamb every which way: cooked to tenderness in 
tomato-based yakhneh^ or stews, that were flavored with cinnamon, all- 
spice, and citrus zest; ground and stuffed into eggplants; minced with 
onions, spices, and bulgur for kihbeh; and more. We ate or used every 
part of the animal. The liver was a delicacy, served raw for breakfast, cut 
into cubes with fresh mint, and the meaty bones went into a large pot with 
hulled grains of whole wheat to make h risseh, a comforting porridge. 

It was only when I left Beirut for Loudon in 1973 and began to travel 
extensively in the West that I realized that the rest of the world approached 
lamb quite differently. In Great Britain, the meat — most often a big cut, 
like a whole leg — tends to he cooked simply: roasted, say, and served with 
vinegar-spiked mint sauce and red currant jelly. At first, I found the notion 
of eating lamb with sweet- tart accompaniments rather odd, but I quickly 
came to savor the way the silky jelly and the sharp -sweet sauce cut into the 
rich meat and made it taste lighter. I learned that the French prefer more- 
straightforward combinations, as in their lamb and vegetable navarin stew 
or a rib rack roasted with herbs like rosemary and thyme. 

By contrast, in the United States, I learned that except at restaurants, 
where I found wonderfully creative lamb salads and stews, the meat was a 

Beet stew with lamb meatballs, an traqi-Jewish specialty, facing page (see 
page 66 for a recipe). 


hit of an outcast, not nearly so popular as beef or pork. When I was test- 
ing recipes for one of my cookbooks while living in a borrowed apartment 
in New York City, I would walk to the supermarket a few blocks away 
and stand before the meat case, wondering where I was going to find the 
necks and bellies and boned shoulder shanks that I needed. Eventually, 
I learned that specialty markets and butcher shops carried larger selec- 
tions, and at farmers' markets in New York City and elsewhere, I bought 
fresh lamb, both meaty cuts and offal, of impeccable quality that was as 
delicious as any I grew up with in Beirut. 

Lamb is an inherently expressive food; more than the flesh 
of any other animal, its rosy meat speaks of the place in which the ani- 
mal was raised. The Scots have their treasured lambs from the Shetland 
Islands, which graze on heather, and the French prize their agneauxde pre- 
sale: sheep that roam the sea salt-kissed meadows of coastal Normandy 
and Brittany. The flavor of the meat carries hints of the ocean and the 
wild herbs that grow along its shores. 

The distinctive characteristics of lamb probably have as much to do with 
nurture as with nature, though. In The River Cottage Meat Book (Hodder 
& Stoughton, 2004), the cookbook author Hugh Fearn ley-Whit tings tall 
explains that because sheep thrive easily on all kinds of terrain, they are 
more likely to be raised and fed outdoors, on natural pasture, instead of 
in feedlots. So it is in Great Britain, where Fearnley-Wh it tings tall lives, 
as well as in Australia and New Zealand, the two top lamb-exporting 
countries in the world. Even in the United States, where most lambs are 
fed corn to fatten them up before slaughter, they still have spent most of 
their lives eating grass. 

The breed of the lamb also affects flavor. Those bred for wool as well as 
meat tend to taste gamier than chose raised exclusively for meat, which are 
almost always larger. Still, while many lamb lovers have preferences for a 
specific kind of sheep — I, for one, am partial to fat-tailed sheep, a variety 
that’s common across the Middle East — lamb breeds have not become 
designer labels, as Angus beef and Berkshire pork have. Not yet, that is. 

More than anything else, age determines the taste of lamb; the younger 
the animal is, the sweeter, milder, and more tender its meat. That's one rea- 
son people go crazy for spring lamb — traditionally, an animal born in the 
winter and slaughtered in the spring — although, in reality, because dif- 
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ferent breeds are slaughtered at different times of year, the term doesn't 
denote seasonality anymore* Tn fact, the retail term spring lamb now- 
adays refers to the age of the animal (six to 1 2 months), regardless of 
the time of year it was slaughtered. Terminology aside, the delicate fla- 
vor of young lamb is coveted in many parts of the world; the Spanish, 
southern Italians, and Greeks have a particular predilection for tender, 
pale-colored milk-fed lamb that s less than three months old. 

Tn much of the Arab world, cooks prefer stronger- tasting and, often, 
fattier lamb; usually animals that are older than what s known as hog- 
get or yearling (1 2 months) and often approaching mutton (24 months)* 
Such general preferences notwithstanding, the ways of preparing lamb 
in Arab countries can vary markedly. In Morocco, inexpensive cuts 
are ground for humble street fare, like cumin-spiked merguez sausage, 
while pricier cuts are left on the bone for slow-cooked tagines* But in 
Lebanon, Syria, and Turkey, the best cuts are usually ground or cut into 
small pieces. At one of my favorite restaurants, Imam Qagdas, a kebab 
shop in the southern Turkish city of Gaziantep, the cooks still mince 
the meat by hand, wielding enormous knives like sailers, rocking them 
back and forth to render the meat into a luscious pulp* 

The grandest of all the minced lamb dishes is kibbeh (known as kofte 
in Turkey). I have vivid childhood memories of my mother and grand- 
mother sitting on either side of a large w r hite marble mortar containing 
chunks of raw lamb, They took turns using a heavy wooden pestle to 
pound the meat into a paste with onion and tail fat before blending in 
bulgur wheat and seasoning the mixture with salt, pepper, cinnamon, 
and allspice. Then they'd shape the kibbeh into patties and serve it, raw* 
I would hover nearby, ready to grab the first taste. Such preparations 
are a staple of meze platters across the Middle East and offer a wonder- 
ful way to relish the herbaceous nuances of the meat. 


More than just an ingredient, lamb has long been a potent 
symbol in the ancient mythologies of both Eastern and Western cultures 
and one of the most important sacrificial animals in the rituals of the 
Christian, Jewish, and Islamic faiths. It is the traditional centerpiece of 
the feasts of Passover, Easter, and Eid eLAdha, the Muslim holiday that 
commemorates Gods sparing of Abrahams son, Ishmael. Around the 
world, cooks celebrate these occasions with whole, spit-roasted lamb, 
whether it s the Greek dish arndki paskalind , flavored with fresh herbs, 
or the Moroccan delicacy mechouh which is cooked inside pit ovens dug 
into the ground* Many families I know r in Morocco, Lebanon, and other 
places keep a lamb in their yard, fattening it on mulberry and grape 
leaves in preparation for a feast. I can still recall the image of my grand- 
mother leaning over a fence to feed her big-eyed lambs by hand. 

My grandmothers lamb, her marble mortar, and the butcher on my 
parents' street in Beirut are memories now, but my appreciation of this 
food is as strong as ever. A few years ago, while visiting the warrenlike 
souks of the ancient Syrian city of Aleppo, I came upon two old men, 
dressed in the long robes known as abayas, who were preparing a lamb 
to roast for a wedding party. It was a scene I can only describe as bibli- 
cal. I stood for a while admiring their dexterity and purposefulness* As 
I walked away, I wished I could have been invited to the feast. — Anissa 
Helou, author of Mediterranean Street Food (HdrperCoUins, 2002) 


An American butcher shop circa 1940, top right. Right, Tajik women in China 
eating laghman (noodles with mutton) at a wedding ceremony. Facing page, 
lamb chops with mint salsa verde (see page 67 for a recipe). 
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Moussaka, a lamb and eggplant casserole, sea- 
soned with cinnamon and ginger and topped with 
a creamy bechamel (see page 68 for a recipe). 
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A Guide to Lamb Cuts 

The meaty leg of lamb and the elegant rib rack get all the love in the United States, but getting to know cuts 
from other parts of the animal can vastly expand your cooking repertoire to include dishes like hearty stews, 
juicy burgers, lavish roasts, and deeply flavorful tagines, curries, and kebabs. When buying lamb, look for fine- 
grained, rosy-red meat with firm, white fat. As a rttle, lamb labeled USDA Prime or Choice and grass-fed lamb 
sold at farmers’ markets have the best flavor and texture. Below are 12 versatile lamb cuts and suggestions for 
how to cook them; at right is a visual primer on where these cuts come from. — Hunter Lewis 


Square-Cut Shoulder This flavorful, ample cut consists of nicely marbled meat 
that has a pronounced sweetness. Because the shoulder muscles do more work 
than the leg muscles, they're less tender and thus take well to long, slow roasting 
or braising. Ask your butcher to remove the bones and prepare the meat accord- 
ingtoyour needs: rolled and tied fora roast, cut into chunks fora stew, or ground 
for burgers, moussaka (see page 68 fora recipe), or Middle Eastern spiced lamb 
dishes like kibbeh. 

Arm Shoulder Chop This inexpensive cut from the lamb s shoulder section has 
rich marbling and can be cooked in a number of ways; try marinating (see "Rubs 
and Marinades/' page 67) and pan-frying or broiling them to medium rare or brais- 
ing them in red wine and herbs. 

Stew Meat You can make rich stews — from French lamb navarin (see page 68 for 
a recipe) to Indian rogan josh— using pieces cut from almost any part of a lamb. 
We think stew meat from the shoulder is best, as it becomes incomparably tender 
during stewing and braising. You can save money by buying deboned portions of 
the shoulder and cutting it into one-and-a-half-inch cubes yourself. 

Fore Shank The shank is the muscular bottom portion of the leg. It is the ulti- 
mate cut for slow braises that require rich, intense flavor, such as North African 
tagines. Long cooking causes the connective tissue to break down and yields 
succulent, fork-tender pieces. A rich lamb shank takes well to bright-tasting gar- 
nishes like gremolata (a mixture of lemon zest and chopped parsley) or sweet 
ones like the apricot chutney on page 69. 

Neck Sikes Typically sold as thick, bone-in slices, lamb neck is inexpensive and 
full of flavor. Like oxtail, neck meat also has plenty of collagen, a natural com- 
pound in red meat that lends a silky richness to stews, braises, ragus, and other 
slow-cooked dishes. 

Breast This inexpensive, rectangular-shaped cut consists of meat and rib bones; 
it r s often trimmed and sold as spa reribs. Boneless breast can be stuffed with bread 
crumbs, rolled, and braised or roasted. You can also buy ribs (often called riblets) 
separately; they're great grilled and basted with a tangy-sweet vinegar sauce. 


Rack of Lamb A whole rack of lamb— comprising seven or eight ribs from the cen- 
ter of the animal— makes a supreme roast. A classic preparation calls for a crust 
of herbs and coarse salt and roasting over high heat. Fora more striking presen- 
tation, ask your butcher to french the rack — that is, remove the layer of fat and 
thin strips of meat and muscle extending to the ends of rib bones— or do it your- 
self following the instructions on page 94. 

Rib Chops One of the most popular cuts is individual rib chops, which can range 
in size from dainty New Zealand chops to meaty Colorado ones. Each has a ten- 
der eye of lean, pink meat and a thick layer of flavorful fat. 

Loin Chops These diminutive T-bone steaks contain a portion of the loin and 
tenderloin and are the leanest, tenderest, and priciest cuts. Cooked quickly on 
the grill or under the broiler, they develop a caramelized crust and have a pink, 
juicy center. Ask for chops that are at least an inch thick if you like your lamb 
medium rare. The whole loin is called a saddle; two loin chops attached by the 
backbone are called an English chop. 

Sirloin Chop The thick, inexpensive steaks cut from the fat, sirloin end of the 
lamb's leg and hip section are tender enough to grill or broil steak house style, 
and are wonderful served with mint sauce, scalloped potatoes, and creamed 
spinach. 

Leg This generous cut, which can weigh anywhere from five to nine pounds, is 
the perennial choice for holiday feasts. The whole leg— which comprises both 
the narrow shank and the plump sirloin— can be simply seasoned with salt and 
pepper or a spice rub and roasted with the bone in. The leg is available in sev- 
eral different forms: sirloin end, shank end, short leg, and trenched. You may 
also ask your butcher to debone and butterfly the leg so that it can be splayed 
on the grill or stuffed, rolled, tied, and roasted. 

Top Round This fist-size, one- to two-pound cut is fairly new on the market, it's 
a large muscle from the leg that has the full flavor of tougher cuts but is tender 
enough to be grilled or pan-roasted. Grilled, sliced top round makes a perfect 
centerpiece for a composed salad like the one shown on page 66. 


EULUSTRATION: PETER CUSACK 
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Rack of lamb with rosemary and thyme (see 
page 68 fora recipe). 





On these pages, Herculano Diaz, who herds sheep for Henry Etcheverry 
in Idaho's Caribou National Forest, moves his flock to a new grazing pas- 
ture. These are year-old lambs, known as yearlings, that were selected 
from the previous year's flock to become mothers. In January, they'll 
begin giving birth, and after a few months, ranchers will herd the 
£ baby lambs across a several-mile swath of grassland to feast on high 
Sj mountain pastures. "You need good range to make good sheep," says 
3 Etcheverry, whose 12 herders move Jambs across 500,000 acres. In August, 

a 

> those lambs will be herded back down the mountain and trucked to CoJo- 
£ rado, where they'll finish their life on a diet of corn and grain. 
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Making Sunday Supper 

“I love lamb, 5 ’ says Camille Labro. “If I had to pick, it would be my favorite meat. It’s so velvety, 
so milky.” Labro, a 38 -year-old Parisian food writer who is compiling a cookbook of her mother’s Provencal 
recipes, is pulling her wheeled shopping cart past the vendor stalls of the Marche Richard-Lenoir, just off 
the place de la Bastille in Paris. Her destination is Boucherie Bruno, the stall of a popular butcher who 
sells only at the market. She’s buying ingredients for a favorite Sunday meal: a slow-roasted gigot d’agneau. 


or leg of Jamb, seasoned with herbs and garlic and served with stewed 
white beans. Its her family s rendition of the classic gigot de sept heures^ 
or seven-hour lamb* 

It s early in the morning still, hut a long line has formed at Boucherie 
Bruno. Fortunately, Labro placed her order last week, “I learned long 
ago that if you don’t reserve ahead, everything good just disappears/ 1 
she says, as the butcher hands her a neatly wrapped parcel, which she 
opens before paying for the meat. Wrapped in the white paper is a plump, 
four-pound leg of baby lamb from which the butcher has thoughtfully 
removed the pelvic bone — to make it easier to slice — before tying the 
leg back together with kitchen twine. Labro smiles. Its perfect. 

The French have a special fondness for lamb; they raise some of the best 
in the world) and chefs and home cooks transform it into a remarkable 
array of dishes. Its part of their culture, their heritage: the slow-cooked 
shanks served at bistros; the rib racks crusted with a paste of garlic and 
parsley, called a persillade, and roasted for special occasions; lamb loin 
chops skewered with a sprig of rosemary and rubbed with olive oil and 
herbs before being grilled over charcoal Particularly in regions where 
sheeps milk is needed for the making of cheese, like Roquefort and 
Ossau-Iraty, lamb is produced and consumed in great quantities. The 
lamb Labro has bought comes from the Midi-Pyrenees region, which 
specializes in milk-fed Aveyron lamb, prized for its succulence. 

Back in her apartment, a large, airy flat in the 1 1th arrondissement, 
Labro unloads the contents of her cart — herbs, garlic, the lamb, a 
baguette, a bottle of red wine from the southern Languedoc region — 
and arranges the ingredients on her kitchen table. She pulls an old 

wooden pepper grinder off a shelf 

coarsely ground mixture of pepper- 
corns into the drawer like receptacle 
in the bottom of the grinder, which she sets aside. She rubs the lamb all 
over with olive oil; then she retrieves a cocotte t a heavy enameled Dutch 
oven, from a cupboard and sets it over a high flame. Finally, she sprin- 
kles the lamb with the pepper and some coarse salt and nestles it into 
the cocotie to let it sear. 

While the lamb browns, Labro breaks open a head of garlic and scat- 
ters the unpeeled cloves into an oiled glass casserole dish. Atop the garlic 


and gives it a few turns, sending a 


© A selection of signature lamb 
dishes from restaurants at 
saveur.com/issuei 23 


cloves she builds a loose nest of fresh rosemary sprigs, bay leaves, and 
savory. “Everyone in Provence grows and loves savory,” she says of the 
peppery herb, “When T taste it, I have a rush of memories from my gar- 
den.” Once the lamb has browned all over, she removes it from the cocotte 
and places it on top of the herbs in the casserole dish. Next, she empties 
a leftover bottle of white wine from her refrigerator into the still-sizzling 
cocotte y freeing the caramelized bits from the bottom of the pot, before 
pouring the mixture of wine and meat juices over the lamb. Into the 
oven goes the meat, which will cook at 300 degrees or so for most of the 
afternoon. “In the end,” she says, “the lamb should be confiti caramel- 
ized, sticky to the teeth, almost melting.” 

Now Labro turns to the beans — 
small white ones that go by the name 
coco de Paimpol — which have been 
soaking in a pot of water overnight. 
“These are from the Lorraine, like 
the ones my great-great-grandmother 
used to make, 1 * says Labro, as she sets 
the pot on the stove to simmer. To 
the beans she adds a clove-studded 
onion and a thick bundle of herbs: 
flat- leaf parsley, thyme, and bay 
leaves. Later, shell mix the beans 
with a puree of raw garlic and creme fraiche. 

Early-afternoon sunlight streams into the kitchen, and the room is filled 
with a heady aroma of herbs, garlic, wine, and braising lamb. Labro opens 
the oven door and steals a forkful of tender lamb; it s juicy and rich and 
almost ready. Brushing a strand of hair from her face, she consults the 
crumpled piece of paper her mothers recipe is written on, to make sure 
she’s got everything right. “It can be frustrating hecause my mother never 
uses measures or gives cooking times,” she says. But with dishes this for- 
giving, those details hardly ever matter. — Todd Coleman 4^" 

Facing page, clockwise from top left: Camille Labro shopping for ingredi- 
ents at the Marche Richard-Lenoir in Paris; preparing the ingredients for the 
stewed beans (see page 66 for a recipe) that will accompany the lamb; serv- 
ing the lamb; rubbing the leg of lamb with oil before roasting it. 


The French have a 
special fondness 
for lamb; they 
raise some of the 
best in the world 
and transform it 
into a remarkable 
array of dishes 
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LAMB SALAD 

SERVES 4-6 

Roasted lamb top round, a tender and 
flavorful cut from the leg, is the cen- 
terpiece of this composed salad of 
earthy mushrooms, crisp potatoes, 
and a garlicky vinaigrette. Be sure to 
slice the meat against the grain after 
roasting for the juiciest results. 

1 head garlic 

2 tbsp. canola oil 

2 tbsp. sherry vinegar 

2 tbsp. salt- packed capers, 
rinsed, drained, and finely 
chopped 

2 tbsp. minced shallots 
10 oil-packed anchovy filets, 
drained and finely 
chopped 

12 tbsp. extra-virgin olive oil 

Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper, to taste 

1 1 Va-lb. lamb top round, 

trimmed 

6 small red new potatoes (about 
!4 lb.), cut into wedges 

1 tbsp. cho p pe d fresh ro sem a ry 
Y* lb. mushrooms, such as 
oyster or shiitake, stemmed 
and torn 

1 tbsp. unsalted butter 

1 t sp. finely cho p pe d fresh 
thyme 

9 cups loosely packed mixed 
greens, such as frisee and 
arugula (about 5 oz.) 

Vi cup loosely packed mixed 
flat-leaf parsley and mint 
leaves 

2 tbsp. chopped toasted 
pistachios 

O Heat oven to 400". Cut V*" off top 
of garlic head. Rub garlic with 1 tbsp. 
canola oil; wrap in foil and transfer to 
oven. Cook garlic until soft, about 1 
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hour; set aside to let cool. Squeeze 
the garlic cloves from their skin and 
finely chop them into a smooth paste; 
transfer garlic to a medium bowl along 
with the vinegar, capers, 1 tbsp. shal- 
lots, and anchovies. Slowly whisk in 
8 tbsp. olive oil and season with salt 
and pepper; set vinaigrette aside. 

Q Season the lamb generously all 
over with salt and pepper. Heat the 
remaining canola oil in a 10" cast- 
iron skillet over medium-high heat. 
Add the lamb and cook until meat is 
browned on all sides, about 12 min- 
utes. Transfer skillet to the oven and 
cook lamb until an instant-read ther- 
mometer inserted into the thickest 
part of the meat registers 130“, 10-15 
minutes. Transfer the lamb to a plate, 
cover loosely with foil, and let rest 
for 30 minutes. (Lamb will continue 
cooking to medium rare as it rests.) 

© Increase the oven heat to 475". 
In a medium bowl, toss the pota- 
toes with 2 tbsp. of the olive oil and 
the rosemary, season with salt and 
pepper. Transfer the potatoes to a 
rimmed sheet pan and cook, flipping 
occasionally, until golden brown and 
tender, about 20 minutes. Set the 
potatoes aside. 

o Heat the remaining olive oil in an 
8 rr skillet over medium-high heat. Add 
the mushrooms and cook, flipping 
them once, until browned and crisp, 
about 5 minutes. Add the remain- 
ing shallots, butter, and thyme and 
cook, stirring frequently, until the fla- 
vors meld, about 1 minute more. Set 
mushrooms aside on a plate. 

© Put the mixed greens and the herbs 
into a large bowl. Whisk the vinai- 
grette and drizzle most of it over the 
greens. Toss the greens and season 
them with salt and pepper; transfer 
the greens to 4-6 plates and divide 
reserved potatoes and mushrooms 
between them. Thinly slice lamb 
against the grain and divide between 
the plates. Sprinkle remaining vinai- 
grette over salads and garnish with 
pistachios. 



GIGOT DE SEPT HEURES 

(Seven- Hour Leg of Lamb) 

SERVES 6-S 

Slow-cooking a leg of lamb in wine with 
garlic and herbs transforms the meat 
into an ultratender entree that goes 
marvelously with stewed white beans. 
This recipe is similar to one given to 
us by the French food writer Camille 
Labro, who got it from her Provencal 
mother (see page 64). 

EOF* THE LAMB! 

1 4-lb. shank end leg of lamb 

or a 4-lb. piece of shoulder, 
trimmed 

3 tbsp. extra -virgin olive oil 
Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper, to taste 

1 750-ml bottle dry white wine 

20 cloves garlic, unpeeled 

10 sprigs each fresh rosemary, 
thyme, and savory 

5 fresh or dried bay leaves 

FOR THE BEANS: 

2 cups dried white beans, 
preferably cannellini or white 
coco (see page 99), 
soaked overnight 

5 cloves garlic, smashed 

3 sprigs fresh thyme and 
parsley and a bay leaf tied 
together with kitchen twine 

10 whole cloves 

1 large onion, halved 

Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper, to taste 

2 tbsp. extra -virgin olive oil 

2 tbsp. creme fraiche 

© Cook the lamb: Heat oven to 300". 
Rub lamb with oil and season gener- 
ously with salt and pepper. Heat a 6-qt. 
Dutch oven over medium-high heat. 
Add lamb and cook, turning occasion- 
ally, until browned on all sides, about 
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12 minutes. Transfer lamb to a plate. 
Add wine and 2 cups water to the 
Dutch oven; scrape up browned bits 
from bottom of pot. Nestle garlic and 
herbs Into a large oval casserole; place 
lamb on top of herbs; add pan juices 
from Dutch oven. Cover lamb with 
foil; transfer to oven and roast, bast- 
i ng freque ntly, fo r 3 Vi hours. Uncover, 
flip lamb, and continue to cook, basting 
frequently, until lamb is very tender, 

3- 3 Ya more hours. Transfer to a rack 
and let cool for 20 minutes. 

© Meanwhile, prepare the beans: 
About 1 Vi hours before the lamb is 
done, drain beans and transfer to a 

4- qt. saucepan along with 6 cups 
water, 4 cloves garlic, and the herb 
bundle. Insert the cloves into the onion 
and add to the pot. Bring to a boil, 
reduce heat to low, cover, and simmer 
until beans are tender, about 1 hour. 
Remove pot from heat and season 
with salt and pepper. Discard herbs 
and strain beans, reserving cooking 
liquid. Transfer 2 cups beans, V* cup 
cooking liquid, oil, creme fraiche, and 
remaining garlic clove to a blender 
and puree. Stir pureed bean mixture 
and about 1 cup of the cooking liquid 
back into pot and cover to keep warm 
until lamb is cooked. Serve the lamb 
sliced or torn into chunks, alongside 
the beans. 

Pairing Note: This rich Provencal dish 
calls for a wine with ripe tannins from 
the south of France, like the Domaine 
Leon Barral Faugeres 2004 ($33), from 
the Languedoc. —Ania Zawieja 



KIBBEH SHIFTAH 
B'SH WANDAR 

(Boot Sfew with Lamb Meatballs) 
SERVES 4-6 

For this traditional Iraqi-Jewish dish. 
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ground-lamb meatballs are braised 
in a vibrant beet stew, saveur test 
kitchen assistant Yael Coty learned to 
make this dish from her grandparents, 
who left Iraq for Israel in 1950. 

FOR THE MEATBALLS: 

1 tbsp. extra -vi rgin olive oi I 
t small yellow onion, finely 

chopped 

Ya lb. ground lamb 

2 tbsp. dried currants 

1 Ya tbsp. chopped flat- leaf parsley 
leaves 

1 tbsp. pine nuts 
Ya tsp. paprika 

1 egg, lightly beaten 

Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper, to taste 

FOR THE RICE: 

1 Y* cups basmati rice, soaked in 
water for 20 minutes 

2 tsp. kosher salt 
t tsp. turmeric 

FOR THE STEW: 

6 small red beets (about 1 lb.}, 
peeled and cut into sixths 

3 doves garlic, finely chopped 
Kosher salt, to taste 

5 tbsp. e xtra - vi rg i n o I i ve oi I 
t Ys t sp. gro u n d c or iander 

1 Ya tsp. ground cumin 
1 Yi tsp. curry powder 
1 tsp. turmeric 
3 A tsp. paprika 
Ya tsp. ground ginger 
Yfl tsp. cayenne 

1 medium yellow onion, finely 
chopped 

V* cup tomato paste 

6 tbsp. fresh lemon Juice 

2 tbsp. sugar 

Freshly ground black pepper 
1 tbsp. finely chopped fresh flat- 
leaf parsley 

O Make the meatballs: Heat oil in 
an 8" skillet over medium-high heat. 
Add onions and cook, stirring occa- 
sionally, until golden brown, about 7 
minutes. Remove from heat; let cool 
slightly. Add onions to a medium bowl 
along with lamb, currants, parsley, 
pine nuts, paprika, and egg and com- 
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bine with your hands. Divide mixture 
into 12 portions; dip your hands in a 
bowl of water and roll portions into 
1 Ya" meatballs and transfer to a parch- 
ment paper-lined baking sheet. Cover 
meatballs with plastic wrap and refrig- 
erate for 30 minutes. 

© Prepare the rice: Strain rice and 
transfer to a 2-qt. saucepan along 
with the salt, turmeric, and 2 cups 
water. Bring to a boil, reduce heat to 
low, cover, and cook for 10 minutes. 
Remove pot from heat and keep cov- 
ered in a warm place. 

© Meanwhile, make the stew: Bring 
beets and 6 cups water to a boil in 
a 4-qt saucepan. Reduce heat to 
medium-low, cover, and simmer until 
beets are tender, about 30 minutes. 
Remove pot from heat and, using 
a slotted spoon, transfer beets to a 
bowl, reserve beet juice. 

© Put garlic on a work surface and 
sprinkle with a little salt, finely chop. 
Scrape the garlic into a paste with the 
side of the chef's knife. In a small bowl, 
combine garlic paste, 3 tbsp. oil, cori- 
ander, cumin, curry powder, turmeric, 
paprika, ginger, and cayenne, set spice 
paste aside. Heat remaining olive oil 
in a 6-qt pot over medium-high heat. 
Add onions and cook, stirring occa- 
sionally, until golden brown, about 
7 minutes. Add reserved spice paste 
and tomato paste and cook, stirring 
constantly, until mixture is lightly 
browned, about 3 minutes. Stir in 
1 cup of the reserved beet juice. Add 
remaining beet juice, lemon juice, and 
sugar, simmer for 5 minutes. Using 
a spoon, place reserved meatballs in 
the simmering stew. Cover and cook, 
stirring occasionally, until meatballs 
are cooked through, about 8 minutes. 
Skim surface of stew, add reserved 
beets, and cook for 2 more minutes. To 
serve, fluff rice with a fork and spoon it 
into serving bowls along with ladlefuls 
of the stew and meatballs; season and 
garnish with parsley. 

Pairing Note: The earthy 2006 Mar- 
ques de Ca ceres grenache rose 2006 


($9) from Rioja has refreshing spicy 
notes and pairs well with this earthy 
dish. -A.Z. 



LAMB CHOPS WITH MINT 
SALSA VERDE 

SERVES 2 

Salsa verde, a Mediterranean condi- 
ment flavored with anchovies, capers, 
and herbs, partners nicely with seared, 
medium-rare lamb chops. 

4 T'-thtck lamb loin chops (about 
1 lb,) or trenched lamb rib 
chops 

2 tbsp. plus 3 A cup extra-virgin 
olive oil 

Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper 

2 cups loosely packed fresh mint 
leaves, finely chopped 
Vt cup flat-leaf parsley leaves, 
finely chopped 
2 tbsp* f i nel y cho p pe d fresh 
tarragon leaves 
1 tbsp. salt-packed capers, 
soaked, rinsed, drained, and 
finely chopped 

1 A tsp. crushed red chile flakes 
6 oil-packed anchovy filets, 
drained and finely chopped 
1 dove garlic, finely chopped 

© Put lamb into a small baking dish, 
rub with 2 tbsp. oil, and season with 
salt and pepper, set aside to let rest 
for 30 minutes. 

© Meanwhile, make the salsa verde: 
Combine mint, parsley, tarragon, 
capers, chile flakes, anchovies, and 
garlic in a medium bowl. Slowly driz- 
zle in remaining oil while stirring with 
a fork to make the salsa verde; set 
aside. 

e Build a medium-hot fire in a char- 


RUBS AND MARINADES 


Lamb goes well with all sorts of 
distinctively flavored rubs and 
marinades. The quantities shown 
below are for cuts large enough 
to feed four; scale quantities up or 
down as necessary so that you have 
enough rub or marinade to cover 
the meat, Once marinated, the cuts 
mentioned in the following recipes 
can be grilled, broiled, or roasted. 
—Hunter Lewis 

Chile Rub 

This recipe is based on one given 
to us by saveur contributing editor 
Rick Bayless. Stem and seed 12 dried 
guajillo chiles (or substitute 8 ancho 
chiles) and put them into a bowl; 
cover with boiling water to let soften 
for 30 minutes. Drain and transfer 
to blender along with 5 cloves garlic, 
3 tbsp. water, 3 tbsp. elder vinegar, 
2 tsp. sugar, 1 tsp. kosher salt, V * 
tsp. black pepper, V* tsp. ground 
cumin, and V* tsp. ground cin- 
namon, Puree until smooth. Rub 
mixture over a 3-lb. piece of shoul- 
der or leg. Refrigerate for at least 2 
hours. Makes 1 Y*cups. 

Lemon-Dill Marinade 

Fresh herbs marry beautifully 
with lamb. In a small bowl, whisk 
together 1 cup dry red wine, % A cup 
olive oil, 1 cup roughly chopped 
fresh dill fronds, Y» cup fresh lemon 
juice, 3 tbsp. fresh oregano leaves, 
1 tbsp. kosher salt, and 1 tbsp. dried 
mustard. Rub marinade onto two 
1-lb. sirloin chops and let marinate 
for up to 4 hours in the refrigerator. 
Makes 2 cups. 

Soy-Honey Marinade 

This delicious marinade brings out 
lamb's natural sweetness. In a bowl, 
whisk together Y? cup soy sauce, 
Ya cup honey, 1 A cup fresh lime 
juice, 3 tbsp. Asian sesame oil, 3 
tbsp. minced ginger, 6 pods star 
anise, 2 stemmed and chopped 
chiles de arbol, and 2 minced garlic 
doves. Rub marinade onto two 1-lb. 
arm or blade chops and let marinate 
for 1 hour at room temperature or 
overnight in the refrigerator. Makes 
Yi cup. 
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coal grill or set gas grill to medium- 
high heat. (Alternatively, heat a cast* 
iron grill pan over medium-high heat.) 
Add loin chops and cook, flippingonce, 
until browned and crusty and cooked 
to desired temperature, 6-8 minutes 
for medium rare if using loin chops (rib 
chops will take only 4 minutes or so 
to reach medium rare). Transfer lamb 
to a platter. Stir sauce and drizzle over 
chops, reserving some of the sauce to 
serve on the side. 

Pairing Note: A high-acid, ultra* 
crisp white, such as a txakolina from 
Spain's Basque Country, matches the 
briny notes of the salsa verde; try the 
2004 txakolina from Uriondo ($16.99), 
which has pleasing aromas of lemon 
and stone fruit. — A.Z 



MOUSSAKA 

SERVES 12 

This traditional Greek casserole 
featuring spiced ground lamb and egg- 
plant is based on a version made by Jim 
Botsacos, the chef-partner of the Greek 
restaurant Molyvos in New York City. 

1 28-oz. can whole peeled 

tomatoes, undrained 
% cup dried currants 
4 tbsp. extra-virgin olive oil 
1 lb. ground iamb 

1 tsp. cayenne 

Ya tsp* ground cinnamon 
V 4 tsp* ground ginger 
V* tsp* ground allspice 

Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper, to taste 
6 cloves garlic, finely chopped 

2 medium yellow onions, finely 
chopped 

1 red bell pepper, stemmed, 
cored, and finely chopped 
1 cup red wine 
V/i cups canola oil 
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1 Va lbs. eggp I a nt, cut c ros s wise 
into VV' -thick slices 
1 large russet potato (about 
1 lb.) r cut crosswise into 
V*' 1, 2 -thick slices 
6 tbsp. unsalted butter 
Va cup flour 
2% cups milk 
f bay leaf 

Freshly grated nutmeg, to 
taste 

Va cup plain Greek yogurt 
3 egg yolks 
1 cup grated Parmesan 

O Puree the tomatoes in a blender 
and set aside. Put currants into a small 
bowl and cover with boiling water; lei 
soften for 30 minutes. Drain currants 
and set aside. Heat! tbsp, olive oil in a 
6-qt. pot over medium-high heat. Add 
the lamb, cayenne, cinnamon, gin- 
ger, allspice, and salt and pepper and 
cook, stirring to break up the meat, 
until browned, about 5 minutes, Trans- 
fer lamb to a large strainer set over a 
bowl and drain; discard any liquid left 
in the pot. Return pot to the heat and 
add the remaining olive oil along with 
the garlic, onions, and bell pepper and 
cook, stirring occasionally, until soft, 
about 10 minutes. Add the wine and 
cook, stirring occasionally, until almost 
evaporated, 10*15 minutes. Add the 
reserved tomatoes, currants, and lamb 
and bring to a boil. Reduce the heat to 
medium-low and simmer until thick- 
ened, about 30 minutes. Remove from 
the heat and set meat sauce aside. 

0 Heat the canola oil in 12" skillet 
over medium-high heat. Working in 
batches, add the eggplant slices and 
fry, turning occasionally, until tender, 
about 5 minutes. Transfer eggplant 
slices to paper towels. Working in 
batches, add the potatoes and cook 
until tender, about 5 minutes, and 
transfer to paper towels. 

© Make a bechamel sauce: Melt but- 
ter in a 2-qt. saucepan over medium 
heat. Add flour and cook, whisking 
constantly, until pale and smooth, 2 
minutes. Whisking constantly, add 
the milk in a steady stream until incor- 


porated; add the bay leaf and cook, 
whisking often, until reduced to 2 
cups, about 15 minutes. Season with 
salt, pepper, and nutmeg and discard 
the bay leaf. Let sauce cool for 5 min- 
utes. In a small bowl, whisk together 
the yogurt and egg yolks and whisk 
into sauce until smooth, 

© Heat oven to 400°. Place the 
reserved potato slices in the bottom 
of an oval 3-qt. baking dish (or two 
I'/i-qt. baking dishes) and season 
with salt and pepper. Put the egg- 
plant slices on top, season with salt 
and pepper, and then cover with the 
meat sauce. Pour the bechamel over 
the top of the meat sauce and spread 
evenly with a rubber spatula. Sprin- 
kle Parmesan evenly over the top and 
bake until browned and bubbly, 45-50 
minutes. Let cool for at least 20 min- 
utes before serving. 



RACK OF LAMB WITH 
ROSEMARY AND THYME 

SERVES 2 

The classic presentation for a roast 
rack of lamb calls for trenching the 
meat: removing the layer of muscle 
and fat that extends to the end of the 
rib bones. For step-by-step instruc- 
tions on how to do this, see page 94. 

1 1 VVlb. trenched rack of lamb 
Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper, to taste 

2 tbsp. extra -virgin olive oil 

2 tbsp. roughly chopped fresh 
rosemary 

1 tbsp. chopped fresh thyme, 
plus 4 sprigs 

10 cloves garlic, smashed 

Heat oven to 45CT . Season lamb with 
salt and pepper. Heat oil in a 12" cast- 
iron skillet over medium-high heat. 


Add lamb fat side down and cook, 
using tongs to flip and searthe bottom 
and sides of the rack, until browned, 
about 10 minutes. Turn lamb fat side 
up in the skillet and scatter herbs over 
the top. Add garlic to skillet and trans- 
fer to oven. Roast until an instant-read 
thermometer inserted into center of 
the meat reads 130 s for medium rare, 
about 10 minutes. Let cool for 5 min- 
utes before slicing into chops and 
serving. 

Pairing Note: An elegant rack of lamb 
calls for a rich red bordeaux. The 2005 
Chateau Haut Mayne ($17.99), from 
Graves, shows lovely notes of earth, 
blackberries, and spice. — A.Z. 



LAMB NAVARIN 

SERVES 4 

We based our version of this French 
lamb stew on a recipe used in courses 
at the French Culinary Institute in 
New York City. It calls for tourne- 
ing the vegetables: using a knife to 
transform them into elegant, tapered 
shapes. For a step-by-step guide, go 
tosAVEUR.coM/123. 

2 tbsp. canola oil 
1 T /i lbs. trimmed lamb shoulder, 
cut into 1" cubes 
Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper, to taste 

5 medium carrots (1 chopped, 4 
peeled and cut into 2" pieces) 

1 medium yellow onion, chopped 

2 cloves garlic, crushed 

2 tbsp. flour 

1 tbsp. tomato paste 

4 medium turnips, peeled and 
cut into 2" pieces 

4 medium new potatoes, peeled 
and cut into 2" pieces 

3 tbsp* unsalted butter 

2 tsp. sugar 
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12 pearl onions, peeled 
Vs cup fresh or frozen peas 
Finely chopped flat-leaf 
parsley, for garnish 

0 Heat overt to 350°, Heat oil in a 
6-qt. Dutch oven over medium-high 
heat. Season lamb with salt and pep- 
per. Working in batches, add lamb and 
cook, turning once, until browned, 8-10 
minutes. Transfer lamb to a plate; set 
aside. Add the chopped carrot and 
yellow onions and cook, stirring occa- 
sionally, until vegetables are soft and 
brown, about 10 minutes. Add garlic, 
flour, and tomato paste and cook, stir- 
ring often, until tomato paste begins 
to brown, about 2 minutes. Stir in 6 
cups water and reserved lamb. Cover, 
bring to a boil, and transfer to oven; 
cook until lamb is tender, about 50 
minutes. 

© Using a slotted spoon, transfer 
lamb to a plate and cover with foil to 
keep warm. Set a sieve over a 4-qt. 
saucepan and strain cooking liquid. 
Discard solids. Bring liquid to a boil 
over medium-high heat, skimming sur- 
face occasionally; cook until reduced 
to 2 Vi cups, about 25 minutes. Set 
liquid aside. 

e Meanwhile, using a paring knife, 
trim each piece of remaining carrots, 
as well as the turnips and potatoes, 

1 nto e lega ntly ta pered footba 1 1 shapes 
(see SAVEUR.COM/123; alternatively, 
cut them into a large dice). Set pota- 
toes aside in a bowl of water. Heat a 
12" skillet over medium-high heat and 
add carrots, butter, sugar, salt, and 1 
cup water. Partially cover and cook 
for 10 minutes. Add turnips and pearl 
onions, partially cover, and continue 
cooking until liquid has evaporated and 
vegetables are tender, about 10 more 
minutes. Uncover and continue to 
cook, swirling skillet, until vegetables 
are golden brown, about 3 minutes. 
Add 2 tbsp. water, swirl skillet to glaze 
vegetables, and remove from heat; set 
aside and keep warm. 

0 Bring a 4-qt. saucepan of salted 
water to a boil. Add the reserved pota- 
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toes, reduce heat to medium-low, and 
simmer until tender, about15 minutes. 
Using a slotted spoon, transfer pota- 
toes to a bowl; set aside. 

©To serve, put the lamb, carrots, tur- 
nips, pearl onions, potatoes, and peas 
into the sauce and cook until hot, about 
2 minutes. Divide the stew between 
bowls. Garnish with parsley. 

Pairing Note: The Palmina Nebbiolo 
2004 ($40) from California has soft 
tannins that pair well with the sweet 
vegetables in this stew. — A.Z. 



MERGUEZ 

(Spiced Lamb Sausages) 

SERVES 4 

Chilling the meat before chopping it 
is the best way to achieve the semi- 
coarse texture that is a signature 
of these North African-style sau- 
sages. This version is made without 
casings. 

1 lb. trimmed lamb shoulder, 
cut intol" cubes, or 1 lb, 
ground iamb 

3 doves garlic, finely chopped 

1 tbsp. harissa (see page 99) 

1 tbsp. minced flat-leaf parsley 

1 tsp. paprika 
V 2 tsp. ground coriander 
T /a tsp. ground cumin 
Y* tsp. ground fennel seed 

Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper, to taste 

4 tbsp. extra - vi rg in ol i ve oi I 
Ya cup yogurt 

8 leaves basil, roughly chopped 
Chopped tomatoes, red onions, 
and cucumbers, for serving 
Flat bread, for serving 

0 Put 'lamb into the bowl of a food 
processor fitted with the chopping 


blade and transfer to freezer to let 
chill for 30 minutes. Add 2 cloves 
garlic, harissa, parsley, paprika, cori- 
ander, cumin, fennel, salt, and pepper 
to the bowl; process until lamb is 
coarsely chopped and mixed with 
spices, about 15 seconds. (If using 
ground lamb, just mix lamb with other 
ingredients in a large bowl.) Divide 
lamb mixture into 8 portions and form 
the portions into3 rr -wide patties. Heat 


over medium-high heat. Add lamb 
patties and cook, turning once until 
browned and still slightly pink, about 
6-8 minutes. Transfer merguez to 
paper towels; set aside. 

0 Meanwhile, stir together remain- 
ing garlic and oil, yogurt, and basil in 
a small bowl to make a sauce; season 
with salt and pepper. Serve merguez 
on a platter with sauce, chopped veg- 
etables, and fiat bread. 


2 tbsp. oil in a 12" cast-iron skillet 

FOUR CLASSIC SAUCES 


Lamb's distinctive flavor takes well 
to a remarkable variety of sauces, 
from sweet fruit chutneys to salty 
! tapenades. Here are four sauces 
to accompany a range of cuts and 
cooking styles. For the best fla- 
vor and presentation, the sauces 
described below should be served 
at room temperature and should 
be stirred again just before serving. 
—Hunter Lewis 

Potato Skordalia 

There are many versions of skorda- 
lia, a thick, garlicky Greek sauce; this 
one makes an excellent accompani- 
ment to grilled lamb. Put 1 peeled 
russet potato cut into T pieces into 
a 2-qt. pot of salted water and bring 
to a boll. Cook until tender, about 15 
minutes; drain and transfer to a large 
bowl. Mash potatoes until smooth. 
Smash 8-10 peeled garlic cloves, 
sprinkle them with Y* tsp. kosher 
salt, and make a paste by finely chop- 
ping garlic and repeatedly scraping 
it against work surface. Add gar- 
lic paste to potatoes and vigorously 
whisk in 1 cup extra-virgin olive oil, 
Ya cup ground blanched almonds, 
and 1 tbsp. red wine vinegar. Season 
with kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper, to taste. Serve imme- 
diately or refrigerate overnight, 
Makes about 2 cups. 

Pistou 

This aromatic sauce of basil, Parme- 
san, and garlic is often served with 
sliced roast lamb in southern France, 
into a food processor put 6Y* cups 
loosely packed basil leaves, Y* cup 
grated Parmesan, 3 tbsp. extra-vir- 


gin olive oil, 3 roughly chopped garlic 
cloves, and 3 tbsp. pine nuts. Season 
with kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper, to taste. Pulse until 
finely chopped; add 3 tbsp. more oil 
and process until sauce thickens and 
comes together. Makes about 1 cup. 

Apricot Chutney 

This savory-sweet Engl ish-sty le 
chutney goes well with lamb roasts 
or braised lamb shanks. Heat 3 tbsp. 
canola oil and 1 tsp. curry powder in 
a 2-qt. saucepan over medium heat. 
Cook, stirring frequently, until curry 
powder is fragrant, about 2 minutes, 
Add 1 minced small onion, 1 minced 
garlic clove, and one 1" piece peeled 
minced ginger and cook, stirring 
occasionally, until soft, about 10 
minutes. Add Y* cup chopped dried 
apricots and Ys cup raisins along 
with 1 cup water, 2 tbsp. fresh lime 
juice, and 2 tbsp. sugar. Cook, stir- 
ring occasionally, until thickened, 
about 20 minutes. Makes 2 cups, 

Tapenade 

This briny and bold-tasting Medi- 
terranean sauce is ideal for roast 
lamb. Into a food processor put V* 
cup pitted dry-cured black olives, 
6 drained oil-packed anchovy 
filets, 2 roughly chopped gar- 
lic cloves, 3 tbsp. sliced almonds, 
V* cup rinsed salted capers, and 2 
tbsp. extra-virgin olive oil. Puree 
ingredients; add 6 more tbsp. oil a 
little at a time. Season sauce with 
1 tbsp. fresh lemon or orange juice 
and freshly ground black pepper, to 
taste. Refrigerate overnight before 
serving. Makes about 1 cup. 
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T his year, for the ftrst time, T was invited to sit on the women s committee 
of Ruggiano* Just as they have every year for as long as most residents of this tiny Tuscan 
hill town can remember, the group of a dozen or so local women met in the areola , the little bar 
and social club off the main square, to plan the menu for the town’s annual grand summer din- 
ner, known as La Cena. ^ At that first July meeting, as men played cards at the other tables, 
we talked about roast pork, which has traditionally been the Cena s main dish* The committee 


members were enthusiastic about a sauce of prunes and oranges that 
Vanna Disperati, the robust, 60-something woman who Has managed 
the Cena for many years, had made for them recently. It was quickly 
agreed that this sauce would he the perfect match for the pork* But 
when I showed up for the next meeting, only a week later, the deci- 
sion had been made to replace that sauce with an herb stuffing. When 
I asked why, Miranda Vi tali, another committee member, told me that 
the pr a ne-and- orange- flavored roast pork was “too wintry.” Vanna con- 
fided to me later that prunes were just too expensive. 

The third meeting of the womens committee was dominated by a 
discussion of the antipasti. Over the years, ambitious spreads had been 
served — the scores of small dishes were marched out ceremoniously to a 
long buffet table set in the middle of the piazza, or village square — and 
this year the women were determined to outdo themselves, a decision 
heralded by the name they chose for the so on- to-be-printed menu: Buf- 


fet di Antipasti Fantasia. In the end, we came 
up with a list of more than 25 dishes. Several 
new ideas were put forward* After some spirited 
debate, Gabriella Arrigoni s tuna and pick- 
led onion crostini met with the committees 
approval* But I encountered resistance when T 
proposed to contribute an herbed tomato tart* 
“We have so much already,” said Vanna* But 
the others bravely stood by me, and so, for the 
first time since I moved to Buggiano, more than 
three decades ago, I was given a chance to add something to the dinner. 
The approval of other fare went more smoothly. Daniel a Cardelli would 
bring a beloved bread soup, and Vanna would make her renowned mac- 
cheroni, two-inch squares of fresh pasta covered with a richly aromatic 
ragu. As for the desserts, we would follow long-standing tradition: almost 
every household m the village would supply a sweet, making for an extrav- 
agant “Fantasia di Dolci.” 

Buggiano, one of many medieval fortified hilltop villages 
in northern Tuscany, overlooks the Valdinievole, a broad valley that 
encompasses some 160 square miles in the provinces of Pis to ia and 
Firenze. It is an enticing place, snug against the Apennine foothills and 
partially enclosed in ancient stone walls. A weed-covered 15th-century 
stone portal, reminiscent of a Piranesi etching, beckons visitors into the 
winding streets, which lead to the medieval piazza, the villages high 
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point. Just down a path from the square stands the small farmhouse that 
my husband and 1 purchased 30-odd years ago. We J d bought it impul- 
sively as a vacation home after visiting the village from our home in 
Jerusalem, but eventually we decided to take advantage of our “mobile” 
professions — my husband was a historian and biographer and I’m a food 
writer — and settle here for good. 

Many Tuscan villages hold communal meals and sagre , outdoor festi- 
vals that celebrate the harvest of a cherished local food. In the province 
ol Pistoia, of which Buggiano is a part, olives — frantoios, leccinos, 
pendolinosj and other oil-making varieties — are widely harvested, and 
lemons, citrons, clementines, and other citrus fruits thrive in gardens 
throughout the village. Such gatherings are a testament to Tuscans' 
abiding attachment to the seasonal rituals that have been the foundation 
of rural life in the region for centuries, despite the fact that nowadays 
a large portion of the residents of Tuscan villages, including Buggiano, 
commutes to work in nearby cities. 

In Buggiano, we have several communal suppers, but our Cena (the 
name simply means dinner) is special. It is held in the piazza, a square 
paved with hand-chiseled stones and bordered by a 13th-century palazzo 
pretorio, or town hall, and the imposing belfry of an I lth-century church. 
The meal is lavish, distinguished by both the abundance and the variety of 
its foods. The feast, which raises money for cultural events in the village, 
attracts dozens of visitors from neighboring towns, and over the years it 
has come to crystallize for me the simple joys and sensual pleasures that 
first drew me to this part of Tuscany. 


Clockwise from facing page, top left: a House number on a home in Buggia- 
no's medieval center; a feline denizen; filling baskets with lemons, which 
grow in backyards all over the village, for table decorations; grilled red pep- 
pers; Florio Bechini, a visitor from a nearby village; a view of Buggiano; roast 
pork loin; the menu for the feast; young attendees. 

“The dinner really cements the feeling of family,” Miranda Vitali once 
told me, “even for us new people.” It is telling that Miranda, a vivacious 
redhead in her 40s who has lived in Buggiano for ten years and grew up 
in a nearby town, still considers herself a newcomer to this hamlet of 130 
people. Old-timers in Buggiano descend from just a few farming and 
artisan families and generally keep to themselves. During our first sum- 
mer here, my husband and I would saunter through the tightly shuttered 
village every morning with our two-year-old daughter, Danae. Few peo- 
ple ventured outdoors during the day, and a week could go by without 
a neighborly conversation. After a time, though, windows would open 
and someone would call out a friendly “Giao, Danae!” Everyone seemed 
to know our daughter s name and that foreigners had moved into the old 
farmhouse below the square. The piazza was Danae s playground, and 
eventually we got to know our neighbors by spending time there; we soon 
felt warmly welcomed. 

But when it came to food — no matter that (continued on page 78) 

Beth Elon is the author of A Culinary Traveller in Tuscany: Ex- 
ploring and Eating off the Beaten Track (Little Bookroom , 2006 '). 
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(continued from page 75) Ld written cookbooks on Ital ian cuisine, had 
reestablished an old vineyard and olive grove on our houses property, 
and took pride in my culinary skills — T was suspect. “Grazie, non ti 
preoccupi | Thanks, but don't bother]” was the usual reply when I vol- 
unteered to prepare food for any of the feste. I just could not he trusted 
with such a thing. T might help set the tables, but that was about all. So, 
this year, my sitting in on the planning committee meetings and being 
allowed to offer my herhed tomato tart felt like a rite of initiation. 

By nine o'clock on the morning of the Cena, I'd already assem- 
bled my four large tomato tarts, so I decided to pay a visit to some of the 
other com mi tree women, who were doing the final cooking and prepara- 
tion for the meal — which would he attended by some 200 people — in 
their homes. I found Noemi Disperati, a serious-faced 64-year-old who 
is a cousin of Vannas by marriage, in her kitchen, methodically peeling 
and slicing a formidable pile of white button mushrooms for mushroom 
crostini, or toasts. A short while later I dropped in on Franca Biondi; 
she had just finished grinding 20 pounds of chicken liver to make the 
pate for her famous crostini di fegatini — the most popular and tradi- 
tional version of crostini. 

In Paola Canepari’s kitchen, just down the road in a restored guard- 
house that still bears a Medici coat of arms over the front door, more 
than 200 tomatoes were resting in baking dishes. I helped Paola, a pretty 
brunette in her 50s, stuff the tomatoes with a mixture of bread crumbs, 
capers, basil, and parsley. Later, she'd take them to the village bakery, 


Clockwise from far left: Gabriella Arrigonr with tuna and pickled onion cros- 
tini; stuffed tomatoes; a greeting between friends; the facade of a house in 
the town center; the main buffet table at La Cena (the author's herbed tomato 
tart is in the foreground, at left); a road sign outside Buggiano; guests at La 
Cena; a pear and walnut tart; a path at the edge of the village. 

where they'd be cooked in the huge oven alongside the pork roasts. 

The summer afternoon's heat in Buggiano is intense, so no one 
thin ks of serving a big meal in the piazza belore well into evening. 
And its a good thing, because there was still plenty to do later that 
afternoon, even after most of the food had been prepared. At around 
six, Luciano Disperati, Vannas husband, transported the pork roasts 
from the bakery's oven to the square in his three-wheeled mini pickup 
truck along with some of the equipment he'd need in order to help 
ready the piazza for the party. 

I'd arrived in the square around five to help dress the dining tables 
with white linen tablecloths and runners made of ivy boughs. I also 
set out bottles of red table wine made in the nearby village of Monte- 
carlo. Meanwhile, in several of the town hall's rooms, the final touches 
were being applied to the dishes that had been carried from homes 
around the village. In one room, Daniela Cardelli and her husband, 
Vincenzo, an accomplished gardener, had just carted in an enormous 
tureen of Daniela's horlotti bean and vegetable soup. In a second room 
awaited a mouthwatering array of cremes, nut cakes, tarts, fruits, and 
other desserts. Next door several women were spreading toppings on 
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Sagre, or village feasts, offer an excel- 
lent introduction to a town's traditional 
dishes , ingredients, and wines. Unlike the 
communal s upper in Buggiano f which is 
open only to members of the village's cul- 
tural association, many Tuscan sagre, like 
the ones described below, are open to the 
public and often last for several days. Vir- 
tuoso , a global travel service, arranges 
custom-designed visits to Tuscany. Goto 
www.vlrtaoso.com for details. 

WHAT TO DO 

FESTA Dl SAN MARTINO E DEI 
BRINGOLI (Feast of Saint Martin 
and Bringoli) Arcghiari, Provincia di 
Arezzo, Tuscany, November 7-8 
<www.angbiari.it) At this fester, cured 
meats, vino novello (young wine), and 


other delicacies are served with locally 
made bringoli, a wheat-flour pasta that 
is traditionally accompanied by a meat 
or mushroom sauce. 

SAGRA DEL FUNGO AMIATINO 

(Feast of the Amiato Mushroom) 
Bagnolo, Provincia di Grosseto, 
Tuscany, October 3-11 (www.lama 
remmafabene.it) Several varieties of 
mushroom thrive in the hills surround- 
ing this village in southern Tuscany. At 
the multiday festival, cooks— both in 
the town's restaurants and at street- 
side stalls— make the most of the 
bounty by including freshly harvested 
mushrooms in an impressive array of 
local specialties, among them taglia- 
telle with cinghiale, or wild boar. 


LA SAGRA DEL G ALLETTO (Feast of 
the Rooster) Camigliano, Provincia di 
Caserta, Tuscany, October 4 (www 
.prolocomontalcino.it) Observed 
since the 14th century in the medieval 
town of Camigliano, thissagra is one of 
the region's most important festivals. 
Chickens spit- roasted over charcoal, 
along with fruit pies cooked in wood- 
burning ovens, are highlights. 

LA SAGRA DELLECASTAGNE (Feast 
of the Chestnuts) Marradi, Provin- 
cia di Firenze, Tuscany, October 4, 
11, 18, and 25 (www.sagradellecast 
agne.it) Chestnuts— cultivated in and 
around this town on Tuscany's east- 
ern fringe-are the honored ingredient 
at this festival, which takes place on 
each of the four Sundays of October: 
chestnut-filled to rtelli, chestnut cakes, 
chestnut jams, and chestnut icecream, 
among other dishes. 


LA SAGRA DEL TARTU FO (Feast of 
the Truffle) Montaione, Provincia di 
Firenze, Tuscany, October 25 (www 
.comune.montaione.fi.it) Tuscany's 
renowned white truffle, harvested in 
October and November, remains cen- 
tral to the culinary life of this village, 
just southwest of Florence. Antipasti, 
salads, pastas— the earthy-tasting 
fungus finds its way into almost every 
kind of local dish served at the town's 
restaurants and trattorias during this 
single-day celebration. 

LA SAGRA DEL TORDO (Feast of 

the Thrush) Montalcino, Provincia 
di Siena, Tuscany, October 25 (www 
.prolocomontaldno.lt) Visitors to this 
festa — which celebrates the beginning 
of the local hunting season in south- 
ern Tuscany— can savor a variety of 
traditional dishes, among them pinci, 
a spaghetti-like pasta. 
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bread slices for the various kinds of crostini that would be served, as 
others laid out bowls of Tuscan olives sprinkled with grated lemon 
peel and used their hands to break hunks of Parmigiano-Reggiano 
into bite-size pieces* I noticed that my tomato tarts had been sliced 
into neat squares. 

By 7:30, the piazza had been transformed. Even though TVe attended 
many Cenas, the sight never ceases to move me, rekindling a sense 
of communion with this singular place. Strings of cheerful white 
lights dangled over the square, and a feeling of anticipation pervaded 
the air. 1 raced home to clean up and change my clothes. When T 
returned, at around eight, guests were arriving in the gathering dusk- 
they milled about, sipping glasses of prosecco and snacking on puff 
pastry antipasti that the committee member Gabriel la Meoni had 
made. Alessandro Vezzani, a musician who lives in a nearby town, had 
set up an electronic keyboard and was playing jaunty tunes. Every- 
where I looked, old friends were embracing and admiring the beautiful 
piazza. All the guests had paid to attend the dinner, and yet the gath- 
ering had the feel of a giant family reunion. 

As soon as everyone was seated and Gian carlo Panconesi, the president 
of the village s cultural association, had given a short speech, Alessandro 

struck up a triumphal march. 
At that moment, we com mi t- 
teewomen made our grand 
entry into the square, each 
bearing a tray of antipasti and 
setting it on the buffet table. 
Amid lots of oohs and aahs, 
the great rush to the buffet was 
on. Plates were filled and then 
filled again. Guests ate with 
gusto, and I marveled at the 
power of this simple, home- 
made food to bring so many 
people together, to cheer and 
energize them. 

Finally, when we deemed the antipasti course to be finished, the 
other committeewomen and 1 leapt up to clear away the plates* The 
next course came out a hit more quietly than the first: tureens of bread 
soup and plates of Vatinas maccheroni. They were the perfect pre- 
lude to the pork roasts, which had been carved in the town hall just 
minutes earlier. The meat was redolent of herbs and garlic. Roasted 
potatoes, the baked tomatoes, and big howls of mixed-greens salad 
were placed on the table alongside the pork, 

A contented, chatty calm fell over the crowd after the main courses 
had been cleared away and the desserts were readied. Finally, well after 
ten o’clock, the Fantasia di Dolci was paraded out to a round of applause. 
Amid the scores of gorgeous fruits and sweets, my favorite was Gabriella 
Meoni s delicious pear and nut tart. And though I could not have imag- 
ined such a thing was possible after beholding the spread of rich sweets, 
the desserts were all eaten. Not a spoonful remained in any of the serving 
dishes. Glasses of homemade li moncello — a lemon liqueur that is a vil- 
lage specialty- — were poured as some of the men moved the buffet table 
to make room for dancing, which lasted well into the night. 

Tired as I was, 1 danced too, happy with my success at this years 
Ccna. 1 hadn’t failed to notice that, of all the antipasti, my tomato tarts 
had been among the first to disappear. 
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TORTA DI POMODORI 

(Herbed Tomato Tort) 

SERVES 12-16 

For illustrated instructions on assem- 
bling the pastry crust for this tart, go 
to SAVEUR.COM/ISSUEi23. 

2 9" x 11" sheets frozen puff 
pastry, thawed and chilled 

Vs cup grated Parmesan 
cheese 

4 tbsp. extra-virgin olive oil 
12 a nc ho vy f i le ts i n o i I, d rained 
and finely chopped 

3 I bs. c h e rry o r g ra pe to ma toe s 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 

l A cup finely chopped flat-leaf 
parsley 

2 tbsp. finely chopped fresh 
chives 

2 tbsp* finely chopped fresh 
oregano 

Freshly grated nutmeg 

O Heat oven to 375°. Fit pastry 
sheets side by side into a parchment 
pa per- lined 13" x 17 3 yV r rimmed 
baking pan, pressing pastry against 
bottom and sides. Trim inner edges 
of pastry sheets so that they form a 
seam in center; trim pastry hanging 
over sides of pan. Prick bottom of 
pastry with a fork. Line bottom and 
sides of pastry with parchment paper 
and fill with dried beans. Bake until 

Q Recipes for grilled eggplant, 
stuffed tomatoes , tuna crostini , 
and mushroom crostini at 
Saveur.com/issuei 23 

edges of tart are golden, 25 minutes. 
Remove beans and parchment paper, 
sprinkle Parmesan over tart shell, and 
bake until cheese is melted and tart 
shell is golden all over, 15-20 min- 
utes. Transfer to a rack; let cool. 


G Heat oven to broil and arrange 
a rack 4" from heating element. In 
a large bowl, mix together oil and 
anchovies; add tomatoes and season 
with salt and pepper. Toss to coat. 
Transfer tomato mixture to a rimmed 
baking sheet and broil, shaking pan 
once or twice, until tomatoes blister, 
12-14 minutes. Let cool slightly. Use a 
slotted spoon to transfer the tomato 
m ixtu re to the prepa red tart shell; dis- 
tribute tomatoes evenly. 

G Increase oven heat to 425°, In a 
medium bowl, combine the parsley, 
chives, oregano, and nutmeg; sprinkle 
herb mixture evenly over the toma- 
toes. Return tart to oven and bake 
until hot, about 15 minutes. Let tart 
cool slightly before serving. 



CROSTINI DI FEGATINI 

(Chicken Liver Crostini) 

SERVES 12 

A version of this recipe appears in 
Flavors of Tuscany (Broadway Books, 
1998) by Nancy Harmon Jenkins, 

6 tbsp. extra-virgin olive oil 
1 lb, chicken livers, trimmed 
4 anchovy filets in oil, drained 
and finely chopped 
1 medium onion, finely chopped 
1 medium carrot, finely chopped 
1 rib celery, finely chopped 

1 clove garlic, finely chopped 

2 tbsp. vin santo or sherry 
V 4 cup chicken broth 

V 4 c u p f i ne ly c h opped f I at- 1 eaf 
parsley 

2 tbsp. salted capers, rinsed and 
chopped 

2 tbsp. fresh lemon juice plus 1 
tbsp. lemon zest 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 
1 baguette, cut into 36 slices 
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O Heat 3 tbsp. oil in a 12' skillet over 
medium-high heat. Rinse chicken liv- 
ers and pat dry with paper towels. 
Add to skillet and cook flipping once, 
until browned and slightly pink on the 
inside,, about 4 minutes. Remove skillet 
from heat, transfer livers to a cutting 
board using a slotted spoon (so oil is 
left behind), and finely chop them. 
Transfertoa plate and set aside. 

© Return skillet to medium-high heat. 
Add anchovies and cook, stirring fre- 
quently, until they dissolve in the oil, 
2-3 minutes. Add onions, carrots, 
celery, and garlic; cook, stirring, until 
soft, 10 minutes. Add vin santo and 
cook, stirring, until evaporated, about 
30 seconds. Add chicken broth and 
cook until liquid is mostly evaporated, 
about 2 minutes. Add livers and their 
juices, along with parsley, capers, 
lemon juice, and zest; season mixture 
with salt and pepper and cook until 
hot, about 2 minutes. Remove skillet 
from heat; let cool slightly. Transfer 
liver mixture to bowl of a food proces- 
sor and pulse until chunky (or, if you 
prefer, puree until smooth). Refriger- 
ate. Put bread on a baking sheet and 
brush with remaining oil; bake until 
golden, about 10 minutes. Let cool 
slightly, then spoon liver mixture over 
toasts and serve. 

Pairing Note An intense, sweet wine 
like the 2007 Santa J ulia Late Harvest 
Torrontes ($10), from Argentina, will 
complement the richness of the liver. 
— Ania Zowieja 



ARISTA DI MAI ALE 

(Roost Pork Loin) 

SERVES a- 10 

Stuffing a butterflied pork loin with 
herbs and wrapping it with prosciutto 
keeps the m eat ju icy a nd fla vorfu I. 
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1 lemon 

5 tbs p . cho p pe d f res h rosema ry 
25 fresh sage leaves, minced 
12 cloves garlic,, finely chopped 

1 4-lb. boneless pork loin, 
trimmed 

Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper, to taste 
12 thin center-cut slices prosciut- 
to di Parma (3 oz.) 

2 tbsp. extra -virgin olive oil 

1 large onion, cut into thick rings 

©Heat oven to 375*. Zest lemon, slice 
in half, and set aside. Pile zest, rose- 
mary, sage, and garlic on a cutting 
board; chop together with a knife until 
combined; set herb mixture aside. 

© Using a knife, butterfly pork loin (see 
instructions below). Season both sides 
with salt and pepper; rub both sides 
with herb mixture; roll loin. Wrap pork 
in prosciutto; tie with kitchen twine 
(see instructions below). 

© Heat oil in a 12" skillet over medium - 
high heat. Cook pork roast, turning 
occasionally, until browned on all sides, 
about 12 minutes. Transfer pork to a 
plate. Nestle onion slices in skillet and 
pour in V» cup water; put pork on top 
of onions. Roast, basting occasionally 
with pan juices, until an instant-read 
thermometer inserted into middle of 
roast registers 140", 45-50 minutes. 
Transfer pork to a cutting board; let 
rest for 20 minutes. Slice pork; trans- 
fer to a platter along with onions. 


Squeeze juice of reserved lemon into 
skillet; whisk. Serve pan juices with the 
pork and onions. 

Pairing Note A classic Tuscan red like 
the Donatella Cinelli Colombini 2004 
Rosso di Montalcino ($22), which has a 
hint of rosemary on the nose, goes well 
will this herbed pork roast. — A.Z. 



CROSTATA DI PERE E NQCI 

(Pear and Walnut Tart) 

SERVES 8-1 0 

Covering the rim of the tart shell with 
foil during part of the cooking will 
ensure that the edges won t burn. 

2 cups flour, plus more 
V 2 cup plus 3 tbsp. sugar 
*/i tap. kosher salt 
12 t b sp . u n sa Ited butter (1 Va 
sticks), cubed and chilled 

1 whole egg plus 1 egg white, 
lightly beaten together 

1 cup golden or sultana raisins 

1 cup brandy 

2 lbs. firm ripe Bose pears, 
peeled, halved, cored, and 
thinly sliced crosswise 

2 tbsp. fresh lemon juice 


1 cup chopped walnuts 
8 amaretti cookies, crushed 

© In a bowl, whisk together flour, 
'/* cup sugar, and salt. Add 8 tbsp. 
butter, work butter into flour until 
it resembles coarse sand. Add egg 
mixture; stir to form a dough. Briefly 
knead dough on a floured surface. 
Press dough into a disk; wrap in plas- 
tic wrap; chill for 2 hours. Working on 
a floured surface, roll dough into a 13" 
circle about VV' thick. Transfer dough 
to an 11 rr removable -bottom tart pan 
set on a baking sheet; press dough 
into pan. Trim edges of dough; prick 
bottom with a fork. Cover tart shell 
with plastic wrap; chill in freezer for 
20 minutes. 

© Heat oven to 400°. Place a 13" 
circle of parchment paper inside 
tart shell; fill with dried beans. Bake 
until edges brown, about 20 minutes. 
Remove paper and beans, continue 
baking until browned all over, 18-20 
minutes. Let cool. 

© Meanwhile, put raisins into a bowl; 
cover with brandy, let sit for 20 min- 
utes. In a bowl, combine remaining 
sugar, pears, and lemon juice, trans- 
fer mixture to coofed tart shell. Drain 
raisins; scatter over pears. Sprinkle 
walnuts and cookies over pears. Dot 
top with remaining butter; cover rim 
of tart with strips of foil. Bake until tart 
is golden and bubbly, 45-50 minutes. 
Let cool, serve. 


PREPARING ARISTA DI MAJALE 






Start by placing a 4-lb. pork loin per- 
pendicular to you on a work surface. 
Using a long knife, start cutting into 
the meat along its long edge, keeping 
knife roughly Vi" above the work sur- 
face; continue slicing inward so that 
the meat unrolls © and splays open. 
Set pork to the side and arrange ten 
16 rr 4ong pieces of kitchen twine per- 


pendicular to you, each one spaced Vi" 
from the next; lay one 36"- long piece 
of twine across the shorter lengths. 
Lay 6 slices of prosciutto side by side 
atop and parallel to the short lengths 
of twine. Season both sides of pork 
foin with salt and pepper and rub both 
sides with herb mixture © Roil pork 
into a cylinder and place it on top of 


prosciutto slices ©. Lay 6 more pro- 
sciutto slices over pork, tucking edges 
of bottom slices under top ones. Bring 
ends of long piece of twine up over 
ends of pork loin, pull twine taut, and 
tie ends together. Bring ends of each 
short piece of twine together, pull taut, 
and tie together ©. Trim excess twine. 
—Hunter Lewis 
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SWEET, HOT 

The most familiar of spices in 

American kitchens, cinnamon can also be 

surprising, seductive, and remarkably versatile 

I had a cinnamon moment ten years ago, in the mountains of the Mexican state of 
Oaxaca. At 9,0 00 -odd feet above sea level, winded and tired, I stopped at a remote 
bodega. Inside, coffee was brewing in a ceramic pot; it was sweetened with piloncillo 
sugar and infused with a spice called canela in that part of the world. I recognized 
that spice immediately as cinnamon, but it took me by surprise nonetheless. One sip 
of the drink, tingly on the tongue and deeply warming, reawakened my senses to the 
spectacular mountaintop setting; beyond that, it got me thinking about a flavor I'd more 
or less taken for granted up to that point. » I went on to discover that what I’d tasted 
in Mexico was true cinnamon, a relatively mellow, subtly floral spice quite different 
from the one that I and most other Americans grew up eating in apple pie, cinnamon 
red hots, and cinnamon toast. That spice, it turns out, is cinnamon’s punchier cousin 
cassia. I've since come to appreciate the different nuances and associations that each 
of these spices brings to my cooking— how a dash of cinnamon takes a meaty tomato 
sauce in a Greek direction, or how a spoonful of the spice transforms a pork hash into 
a zesty Mexican picadillo. A stick of cassia simmered in a pot of (continued on page 86) 

By Sara Dickerman 

(The Spice Chronicles; The first in a series celebrating everyday spices} 



TODD COLEMAN 




Clockwise from top left: picadillo; spiced 
wine; snickerdoodles; cinnamon hard can- 
dies. (See page 90 for recipes.) Previous 
page, quills of Indonesian cassia. 
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The cultivation and harvesting of cinnamon and itsfclose cops in cassia is 
a simple process that continues to be carried out almost entirely by hand, 
without the intervention of automation or chemica/s. True cinnamon, har- 
vested principally in Sri Lanka, comes from the bark of a smallish, shrublike 
tree of the species Cinnamomum verum, whereas most cassia comes from 
taller, birchlike trees also belonging to the Cinnamomum genus, but the 
method for harvesting both kinds of spices is basically the same. In villages 
and rural areas in the tropical and subtropical countries where Cmmunomum 
trees grow, workers use knives to remove the tree's rough outer bark and 
then carefully loosen and peel away the tender, oil- rich inner bark in long, 
unbroken strips. The inner bark is set out to dry for several days; as mois- 
ture in the bark evaporates, the strips curl tightly into narrow quills, which 
are taken to market whole, broken into chips, or ground to a powder. (In 
some places the rough outer layer is left intact and the bark is sold in thicker, 
woody pieces.) The photograph on this page shows cinnamon harvesters in 
Ceylon, the country now known as Sri Lanka, in the 1920s, stripping the bark 
from cinnamon branches, just as workers do today. ^Karen Shimizu 
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(continued from page 82) Vietnamese 
pho profoundly enriches and enlivens 
the beef broth* In bisteeya, the Moroccan 
pigeon pie 3 its the gentle bite of cinna- 
mon that binds the sweet and savory 
elements into a harmonious whole* 

It s hard to look at a plastic container of 
cinnamon on the supermarket shelf and 
understand how valuable the stuff once 
was, but in pre modern times, it was more 
than just a flavoring; it was a perfume fit 
for prayer or seduction, it was medicine, 
and, as Tom Standage notes in An Edible 
History of Humanity (Walker & Com- 
pany, 2009), spices like it were “thought 
to be splinters of paradise that had found 
their way into the ordinary world,” Both 
cinnamon and cassia were known in 
Europe throughout antiquity, though 
their sources were long kept secret* Con- 
trary to Herodotus s fifth-century b.c* 
account — probably passed along by Arab 
spice traders jealously guarding their hold 
on the market — the spices were not stolen 
from the nests of giant birds or harvested 
from a lake infested with batlike mon- 
sters, but they did make extraordinary 
journeys to the West even so, sailing with 
the trade winds across the Indian Ocean 
or trekking overland across Asia* 

Christopher Columbus, after reach- 
ing the islands of the Caribbean, wrote 
to his patrons in the Spanish court, “I 
believe 1 have discovered rhubarb and cin- 
namon.” This was no small matter, as it 
was the demand for spices such as cinna- 
mon, nutmeg, and pepper, above all else, 
that prompted 15th-century Europeans 
to launch their ships toward the New 
World* The adventurers who followed in 
Columbus’s wake never found cinnamon 
or cassia in the Americas (the spices are 
native to Asia), but the far-reaching trade 
networks they mapped out ultimately 
made the spices both essential and easy to 
come by in kitchens around the world* 

True cinnamon comes from a Sri 
Lankan tree of the species Cinnamo- 
mum verum (also called Cinnamomum 
zeylanicum) or, more precisely, from its 
oil-rich bark, which is hand harvested, 
scraped clean of its woody outer layer, 
and dried in delicate, multilayered quills 
(see “A Pure food,” page 85); whole or 
ground, it has a mellow flavor, warm and 
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sweet all at once* Cassia comes from sev- 
eral species of tree also belonging to the 
Ctnnamomum genus, with significant 
harvests in Indonesia, Vietnam, China, 
and the Indian Subcontinent (see “A 
Cinnamon Glossary," at right)* Its bark 
is thicker than cinnamon’s, making for 
stiffer, sturdier quills* Cassia is sharper 
in taste, with a pronounced heat* It 
can also have a bitter edge and for that 
reason is often knocked as inferior to 
cinnamon. In truth, each spice offers its 
own advantages. 

True cinnamon lends itself to slow 
stewing and steeping, as well as to sweet 
applications; its round, clean flavor 
never comes on too strong* Think of a 
pot of rice pudding with a couple of cin- 
namon sticks in it: the heat of the milk 
coaxes out the spices lilting perfume* 
Mulled wines, sweet-toned Mexican 
moles, aromatic North African tagines, 
and chocolate desserts all benefit from 
the soft nuzzle of true cinna mon. 

Cassia works well when you’re looking 
to give a dish a hit of backbone or to off- 
set sweetness with a good, spicy kick: in 
chutneys, Southeast Asian curries, and 
snickerdoodle cookie*s, to name a few* 
I take care not to overuse or overcook 
cassia, lest a dish develop the tannic 
bitterness that is the hallmark of bad 
cinnamon buns everywhere. To explore 
the character of both spices, make cin- 
namon toast with each one: both cassia 
and cinnamon have fat-soluble flavor 
compounds (notably, hot cinnamalde- 
hyde and sweet eugenol) that bloom in 
the warm hotter, but the toast topped 
with cassia will prickle with mild heat 
and pleasing bitterness, while the gentle 
taste of true cinnamon will linger qui- 
etly and sweetly on the palate* 

Whichever spice I happen to have on 
hand, I still love to cook the dishes of 
my youth, hut 1 also bring cassia and 
cinnamon to the table in other ways, in 
the hope that a wide-ranging culinary 
repertoire will help to nurture a broad 
worldview in my son and daughter* 
When they are older, my children will 
be nostalgic not just for cinnamon toast 
and apple pie hut also for the fragrant 
red- braised pork of Chinas Hunan Prov- 
ince and Oaxacan hot chocolate infused 
with that cheering glow of canela. 
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A CINNAMON GLOSSARY 

Some SO different plants belonging to the genus Cmnamomum 
are cultivated throughout the world* The products derived from 
these plants are sold as quills, chips, powder, buds, leaves, and 
oil. Often what's sold as cinnamon is actually a form of cassia — 
that is, one of a number of species of Cmnomomum that have a 
flavor sharper than that of true cinnamon. Below and on the fac- 
ing page is a guide to both spices' predominant forms, aliases, 
and uses* (See the pantry, page 99, for sources.) —Ben Mims 

© Only Cinnamomum verum (a k a C. zeyiankunt), often labeled 
Ceylon cinnamon or Sri Lankan cinnamon, qualifies as true cin- 
namon. The cinnamon tree's inner bark is rolled into golden, 
layered quills that are mellower in flavor and more brittle than 
quills of cassia. True cinnamon originated in Sri Lanka but also 
grows in Madagascar, India, the Seychelles, and Latin America. 
© The outer bark of true cinnamon is sometimes left intact, 
making for rougher, woodier pieces with a more bitter flavor* 
e Cinnamomum cassia, one of the most widely cultivated cassias 
in the world, is harvested on a large scale in China. Chinese cas- 
sia is harvested after only four to five years, before the bark has 
accumulated high concentrations of fragrant oil, and is therefore 
less potent than Vietnamese cassia (see below). 

© Cinnamomum cassia that is grown in Vietnam, labeled either 
Vietnamese cassia or Saigon cinnamon, is harvested no sooner 
than IS to 20 years after planting. Its thicker bark (shown here 
in chip form) looks and tastes so different from Chinese cassia's 
that it was once thought to come from a separate species. The 
Vietnamese version has a far more robust and peppery kick. 

© Ground cinnamons and cassias are widely available and con- 
venient to cook with, but because they lose potency as they age, 
it's important to use them within six months of purchase. 

© Cassia leaves, called tejpat in Hindi, are used in India much 
as bay leaves are in the West* Dried or fresh, they bring sweet, 
spicy undertones to curries and rice-based dishes. 

G Indian cassia Cinnamomum tamaia ) has a lower oil content 
than other cassias, but as its outer bark is usually left intact, it 
has a tannic bite nevertheless. It is sold in broken shards, often 
mixed with the bark of closely related Himalayan species. 

O Korintje cassia is a premium -quality Indonesian cassia <Cm- 
n a mo mum burmannii; see below) harvested from trees grown 
around Indonesia's highest volcanic peak. The coo! climate pro- 
duces a slow-growing tree with a high concentration of fragrant 
oil and a rich reddish hue to its bark. 

© Clovelike cassia buds, used for pickling, mulling, and tea, are 
the immature flowers of Chinese cassia trees* They have a more 
floral, fruity scent than the bark and less of a bitter edge* 

©The spice sold as cinnamon in U.S. supermarkets is usually 
Indonesian cassia, a lesser-quality Cmnomomum burmannii. 
Grown in lowland forests, this cassia has a lower oil content than 
the mountain-grown Korintje kind but still packs a punch, 

© Cinnamon and cassia oils, used in baked goods, candy, cos- 
metics, and potpourris, are distilled from bark fragments, leaves, 
and buds and contain potent concentrations of cinnamaldehyde, 
a fiery compound in all cinnamons and cassias. 
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Although there are differences in flavor between true cinnamon and cassia 
and even between individual types of cassia, the recipes below contain no pre- 
scriptions regarding variety or grade. Use whatever you have at hand, and the 
results will be delicious. Or, take the opportunity to experiment with differ- 
ent cinnamons and cassias; each of these dishes is designed to let the spices' 
unique qualities shine through. (See the pantry, page 99, for sources.) 



PIC ADILLO 

(Cuban Pork Hash) 

SERVES 6-8 

Serve this hash with warm corn torti- 
llas and stewed black beans. 

2 tbsp. canola oil 
1 4" stick cinnamon 

1 large yellow onion, chopped 
1 green bell pepper, stemmed, 
seeded, and chopped 

1 tbsp. ground cinnamon, halved 
1 '/i tsp* dried oregano 

Ya tsp. ground cloves 
4 cloves garlic, chopped 

2 lbs. ground pork 

Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper, to taste 
V* cup raisins 

3 A cup green pi m lento- stuffed 
olives, halved 

1 28-oz. can whole peeled 

tomatoes, undrained, crushed 
Vi cup slivered almonds, toasted 
1 tbsp. red wine vinegar 

Heat oil in a 12 rr cast-iron skillet over 
medium-high heat. Add cinnamon 
stick, onions, and peppers, cook, stir- 
ring, until vegetables are soft, about 
10 minutes. Add half the ground cin- 
namon, oregano, cloves, and garlic and 
cook until fragrant, about 2 minutes. 
Add pork and cook, breaking it up with 
a wooden spoon, until it browns, 8-10 
minutes. Season with salt and pepper; 
add raisins, olives, and tomatoes. Cook 
until liquid has evaporated, about 20 
minutes. Stir in remainder of ground 
cinnamon, almonds, and vinegar. 



GLUHWEIN 

(Spiced Wine) 

SERVES 4 

Cinnamon is an essential ingredient 
in this German mulled wine, whose 
name means glow wine. This recipe 
is from The German Cookbook by Mimi 
Sheraton (Random House, 196S), 

1 750 -ml bottle medium-bodied 

red wine, such as zweigelt 
'A cup sugar 
8 whole cloves 
4 lemon wedges 
4 4" sticks cinnamon 

Bring ingredients to a boil., stirring 
occasionally, in a 4-qt. saucepan and 
remove from heat. Discard cloves. 
Ladle wine into 4 glasses and garnish 
each with 1 of the cinnamon sticks 
and 1 lemon wedge. Serve hot. 



CINNAMON HARD CANDIES 

MAKES ABOUT 120 CANDIES 
Cinnamon oil or extract gives these 
confections a tongue-tingling heat. 

1 'A cups sugar 

2 tbsp* light corn syrup 
1 tbsp* cinnamon extract or Vi 


tsp. cinnamon oil (see page 99) 
1 A tsp. red food coloring 

O Line an 8" x 8" metal baking pan 
with parchment paper and grease 
parchment with nonstick spray; set 
aside. Heat sugar, corn syrup, and Vi 
cup water in a 1-qt. saucepan over 
high heat. Bring to a boil and cover; 
boil for 3 minutes. Remove lid and 
attach a candy thermometer to side of 
saucepan. Cook without stirring, until 
sugar mixture reaches 300°; remove 
pan from heat. With a long-handled 
spoon, stir in the cinnamon extract and 
food coloring. Pour mixture onto pre- 
pared pan. Let cool slightly, until candy 
reaches pliable consistency. Using a 
pizza cutter or a knife, cut candy into 
Vi" squares. Let cool for 30 minutes, 
until hard 

© Peel candies off parchment paper 
and wrap individually in confectioner's 
paper (see page 99) or dust candies 
with a mixture of Y* cup powdered 
sugar and 1 tsp. ground cinnamon, if 
you like, and transfer to a bowl. 



3NICKERDOODLES 

MAKES 4S COOKIES 
The ample amount of butter in these 
soft, chewy cookies draws out and 
enhances the flavor of the cinnamon. 

3 cups flour 
2 tsp. cream of tartar 

1 tsp. baking soda 
V* tsp* kosher salt 

1 *A cups sugar 
16 tbsp. unsalted butter, at room 
temperature 

5 tsp* ground cinnamon 
1 Y* tsp. vanilla extract 

2 eggs 

© In a medium bowl, whisk together 
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flour, cream of tartar, baking soda, and 
salt; set aside. Using a handheld mixer 
on medium speed, beat 1 Vi cups sugar 
and the butter together in a medium 
bowl until pale and fluffy, 2 minutes. 
Add 2 tsp. cinnamon and the vanilla; 
beat for 1 minute more. Add eggs one 
at a time, beating well after each addi- 
tion. Add reserved dry ingredients; 
mix on low speed until just combined. 
Refrigerate dough for 30 minutes. 

© Heat oven to 375°. Combine remain- 
ing sugar and cinnamon in a small bowl. 
Remove dough from refrigerator and, 
using a 1-tbsp. measure, spoon out 48 
portions, rolling each portion into a T r 
ball as you go. Roll each ball in cinna- 
mon-sugar mixture to coat. Arrange 
dough balls 2” apart on 2 parchment 
paper-lined baking sheets. Bake until 
golden brown, about 10 minutes. 
Transfer to a rack and let cool. 



OPOR AYAM 

(Indonesian Chicken Curry) 

SERVES 4-6 

In this dish, based on one in saveu r 
editor-in-chief James Gseland's Cradle 
of Flavor (W. W. Norton, 2006), cin- 
namon and lemongrass give the silky 
sauce fragrance and spiciness. 

1 tbsp. coriander seeds 

Vz tsp. crus hed red chi le flake s 

2 cloves garlic, chopped 
1 medium yellow onion, 

chopped 

1 A" piece ginger, peeled and 
thinly sliced 

3 tbsp* peanut oil 

5 fresh or frozen Kaffir lime 
leaves (see page 99) 

4-6 4" sticks cinnamon 

1 stalk lemongrass, tied into a 
knot (see page 94) 

3 lbs. chicken thighs and legs 
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2 cups coconut milk 
V* tsp. kosher salt 
2 cu ps cooke d j asmine rice, for 
serving 

© Finely grind coriander and chile 
flakes in a spice grinder. Put spice 
mixture into a small food processor 
with garlic, onions, and ginger; puree 
to a paste. Add 1-2 tbsp. water, if 
necessary. 

© Heat oil in a 5-qt. Dutch oven over 
medium-low heat. Add paste; cook, 
Stirring frequently, until fragrant, 
5-7 minutes. Add lime leaves, cinna- 
mon, and lemongrass. Cook, stirring 
occasionally, until cinnamon is fra- 
grant, about 2 minutes. Increase heat 
to medium, add chicken, and cook, 
turning on ce, until golden brown, 8-10 
minutes. Stir in 1 cup coconut milk, 1 % 
cups water, and salt. Simmer, stirring 
occasionally, until chicken is tender, 
40-50 minutes. Add remaining coco- 
nut milk; cook for 2 minutes. Let coo! 
for 20 minutes before serving with 
the rice. 



BAKED APPLES WITH 
CARAMEL SAUCE 

SERVES 6 

This recipe is based on one in Emily 
luchetti's Four-Star Desserts (Harper 
Collins, 1996). We found that Fuji 
apples held their shape the best. 

FOR THE BAKED APPLES: 

Ya cup sugar 
Y* cup maple syrup 
4 tbsp- un salted butter, at room 
temperature 

2 tbsp. ground cinnamon 
Y* tsp. kosher salt 
6 firm Fuji apples, 
stemmed and cored 
Ice cream, for serving 
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FOR THE CARAMEL SAUCE: 

1 Yt cups sugar 
Ya cup heavy cream 
Yj cup raisins 
2 tbsp. dark rum 

© Make the baked apples: Heat oven 
to 325°. Combine sugar, syrup, but- 
ter, cinnamon, and salt in a bowl; 
set aside. Cut Ya" from bottom of 
apples so that they sit flat; transfer 
apples to a 9" x 13" baking pan. Fill 
hollow cores with reserved sugar^ 
syrup mixture. Cover apples with foil; 
bake until tender, about 50 minutes. 

©Meanwhile, make the caramel 
sauce; Heat sugar and V* cup water 
in a 2-qt. saucepan over medium- 
high heat. Cook, without stirring, until 
amber colored and a candy thermom- 
eter inserted into syrup reads 330", 
about 20 minutes. Remove pan from 
heat; let cool slightly. Add cream (car- 
amel will bubble up slightly). Stir in 
raisins and rum, set aside. Serve apples 
with caramel sauce and ice cream. 



CINNAMON COFFEE CAKE 

SERVES S 

Ground cinnamon gives the topping for 
this coffee cake its signature zing, the 
cake itself gets an extra boost of flavor 
from cinnamon extract- 

16 tbsp- unsalted butter, melted, 
plus more for the pan 
3 3 /a cups flour, plus more for pan 

1 Y* cups plus 2 tsp, sugar 

6 tbsp. plus 1 Ya tsp- packed light 
brown sugar 

2 tbsp- plus Y= tsp. ground cin- 
namon 

1 Y* tsp. kosher salt 
Ya cup fine ly chopped peca ns 

2 Ya tsp. baking powder 

1 cup milk 


6 tbsp. sour cream 
2 Ya tsp. vanilla extract 
1 Y* tsp. cinnamon extract 
2 eggs 

© Heat oven to 325°. Grease an 8 rr x 
8" baking pan with a little butter and 
sprinkle with a little flour; set aside. 
Make topping: In a bowl, mix 8 tbsp. 
melted butter, Ya cup sugar, 6 tbsp. 
brown sugar, 2 tbsp. ground cinna- 
mon, and Vi tsp. salt until smooth. 
Add 1 Ya cups flour; mix with a fork 
until crumbly; chill. Make filling: In a 
bowl, mix remaining brown sugar, 2 
tsp. sugar, Ya tsp. ground cinnamon, 
and pecans; set filling aside. 

e Make cake batter: In another bowl, 
whisk together remaining flour, sugar, 
salt, and baking powder; set aside. In 
a large measuring cup, whisk together 
remaining butter, milk, sour cream, 
vanilla, cinnamon extract, and eggs 
until smooth. Pour wet ingredients 
over dry ingredients, whisk to com- 
bine. Pour half the batter into prepared 
baking pan. Sprinkle filling over top, 
pour remaining batter over it. Break up 
reserved topping with fingers; sprin- 
kle over top, bake until a toothpick 
inserted into middle of cake comes 
out clean, about 1 hour 15 minutes. 
Let cool before serving. 



CINNAMON RICE PUDDING 

SERVES 8 

Either cassia or cinnamon will work in 
this dessert, but true cinnamon makes 
a more harmonious match. 

6 tbsp- raisins 
1 tbsp. dark rum 
6 tbsp. short-grain rice 
Y* tsp. kosher salt 
2 Y* cups half-and-half 
Vi cu p pa c ked f i ne ly grated 
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panels or light brown sugar 
(see page 99) 

2 4“ sticks c i n n amon 
1 egg yolk, lightly beaten 
Ya tsp. vanilla extract 

Ground cinnamon, for garnish 

In a bowl, combine raisins and rum; 
let soak for 30 minutes. Combine 
rice, salt, and V* cup water in a 2-qt. 
hea vy- botto m e d saucepan over 

medium-high heat. Bring to a boil; 
stir; reduce heat to medium-low. Sim- 
mer, partially covered, until water is 
absorbed, 6-8 minutes. Stir in 2 cups 
half-and-half, panela, and cinnamon 
sticks and bring to a boil. Reduce heat 
to medium-low; simmer, stirring, until 
rice is tender, 20-25 minutes. Slowly 
stir in egg yolk; cook for 1 minute. Re- 
move pan from heat; add raisins with 
rum, remaining half-and-half, and 
vanilla; let sit for 10 minutes. Spoon 
pudding into serving glasses; sprinkle 
with ground cinnamon. 


COOKING WITH 
CINNAMON 


Ground cinnamon has a bolder fla- 
vor than whole cinnamon sticks 
do, and It releases that flavor more 
quickly. Accordingly, the powdered 
spice is best suited to quick-cooking 
foods; it can also be used toward 
the end of cooking to add zing to 
a dish. A whole cinnamon stick, on 
the other hand, is slow to give up 
its perfume, which tends to come 
through as a subtle accent rather 
than a dominant flavor. Cinnamon 
sticks work well in braised dishes 
like the Indonesian chicken curry 
on the facing page and in drinks 
like spiced wine (also on the facing 
page), in which ground cinnamon 
would overpower other flavors. 
Finally, keep in mind that f at— 
whether it's butter, cooking oil, or 
the marbling on a piece of meat- 
helps activate cinnamon's flavor 
and also keeps that flavor from dis- 
sipating as a dish cooks. That's one 
reason why cinnamon performs 
well in butter-rich baked goods. It's 
also the principle behind the Indian 
technique called torko : frying spices 
like whole cinnamon In clarified but- 
ter or oil to impart flavor to the fat 
before cooking with it, —Ben Mr'ms 
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IN THE SAVEUR 


KITCHEN 


Discoveries and Techniques from Our Favorite Room in the House » Edited by Todd Coleman 

Oven 
Ready 

HEN WE SET OUt tO test 

the recipe for the baked 
apples with caramel sauce on 
page 91* we followed conven- 
tional wisdom and used Granny 
Smith apples* a common baking 
variety. It turns out that con- 
ventional wisdom isn't always so 
wise. The apples in onr first hatch 
broke open; the ones in the second 
turned to mush. So, we decided to 
bake a single batch using all the 
varieties we could readily find — 
13 kinds in all. The results are 
pictured at left* and they held 
a few surprises. The McIntosh, 
considered a poor candidate for 
baking, came out of the oven in 
good shape (though, like the Red 
Delicious and Golden Delicious, 
it lost most of its flavor), while the 
Rome, supposedly a baking cham- 
pion, burst* as did the Royal Gaia 
and the Pink Lady. Of the lot* the 
Cortland and the Empire had the 
best flavor — sweet, with a linger- 
ing tartness — and a luscious but 
firm texture. I related our findings 
to Katherine Alford, a saveur 
contributor and avowed apple 
fanatic. “A lot of apples cook best 
right off the tree,” she said, sur- 
mising that our Granny Smiths 
and Romes may have been sitting 
on a truck or a supermarket shelf 
too long, which allowed them to 
overripen and made for weak, 
mushy flesh. The lesson? Go for 
young, tart, firm apples — ideally 
ones that are in season and grown 
nearby. — Ben Mims 
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How to French a Rack of Lamb 

A whole j untrimmed rack of lamb, like the one used in the recipe for rack of lamb with rosemary and thyme (see page 68), comes 
with a thick layer of fat and muscle extending along the back of the chops and up the rib hones. Frenching is the butchering term for trim- 
ming away that fatty layer, as well as some of the meat between the ribs, in order to achieve a more elegant presentation. Butchers and supermarkets 
sell pre drenched cuts, but doing it yourself is simple and leaves you with flavor ful scrap meat for soups and stews. Here’s how. — Hunter Lewis 


© Start with a 3 Va-lb. untrimmed rack of lamb, 
a sharp boning knife, and a few 12" lengths of 
kitchen twine. 


© Slip your blade under the crosswise cut, against 
the bone, and slice off the rectangular layer of fat, 
which should pull away from the ribs easily. 



© Remove the thick cap of muscle-streaked fat 
covering the chops by slicing along the seam and 
pulling away fat as you go. 



© Remove the strips of meat between the rib 
bones by cutting along inner edges of bones until 
you reach the crosswise cut. 


© Make a crosswise cut all the way across the 
fatty top side of the rib bones, as high or as low as 
you like (shown here at 1 'A" above the rib chops). 


© Tie kitchen twine securely around the base of 
each bone and pull the twine outward to scrape 
off any remaining bits of meat or membrane. 






Fit to Be Tied 


Lemongrass is a tough-fibered aromatic herb that J s used as a flavoring in countless dishes 


in Southeast Asia, including ones like Indonesian chicken curry (see recipe, page 90). A stalk or two of the pale 
green herb infuses soups, braises, and curries with a citrusy taste. Lemongrass can be pounded to make spice 
pastes or finely sliced for salads, but it r s often used in its whole form, in 
much the same way a bouquet garni is: dropped into the pot as a dish 
cooks and removed at the end. First, remove the tip and the root end and 
peel away the stalk's fibrous outer layers. Next, use a meat mallet (or, 
in a pinch, the back of a kitchen knife) to smash and bruise the 
stalk until it r s pliable. Finally, tie the stalk into a knot (shown j 
at right) and put it into the pot. —Sherry Ruji karn 
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Where’s the Mutton? 


W orking on the recipes for our feature “Under- 
standing Lamb” (page 48 ) piqued my curiosity 
about lamb s close cousin mutton, which is the meat 
of a sheep that’s more than two years old. Mut- 
ton remains popular in the Middle East, Great 
Britain, and France, and old cookbooks I con- 
sulted suggest that it used to be well loved in 
the United States, too. But this famously rich, 
robust meat is hard to come by these days in 
most parts of the country. I couldn't find a sin- 
gle butcher in New York City, where 1 live, who 
sells it, though 1 did know of one restaurant in 
town that has mutton on its menu: Keens Steak- 
house, a 124 -vcar-old establishment in midtown 
Manhattan that is famous for its 26 -ounce broiled 
double mutton chop (pictured). When I asked 
Keens’s executive sous-chef, Daniel Drucker, where 
he managed to find fresh mutton, he revealed a surpris- 
ing truth. “It s not actually mutton,” he said. “Ids just older 
lamb.” Then 1 remembered a story I read some years back about the 
town of Owensboro, Kentucky, where barbecued mutton is a specialty. So, 1 tracked down Ken 
Bosley a co-owner of Owensboro’s busiest barbecue joint, the Moonlite Bar-B-Q. He confirmed 
that he serves real mutton, from sheep raised in Iowa— 20,000 pounds of mutton a week, in 
fact, all of it cooked in a huge, hickory-fired pit smoker. “Wed have a riot if we ran out of mut- 
ton,” Bosley said, explaining that the local love of the meat could he traced to 18 th-century 
settlers from Wales, a country of fervent mutton lovers. I couldn’t get down to Owensboro, 
so Bosley overnighted me a package of his slow-smoked mutton. It was meltingly tender and 
had a gamy, smoky tang and a matchless pungency. It was a meat worth searching for, and one 
that’s overdue for a comeback. ~H.L. 


Lamb’s Best Friend 


I n a 1983 restaurant review for the 
New York Times , the food writer Florence 
Fabricant asked, “[I]sn’t it about time that res- 
taurants stopped serving bright green mint jelly 
with lamb?” Granted, there arc more subtly fla- 
vored accompaniments for grilled or roasted 
lamb (four fine sauces appear on page 69 ), hut 
with all due respect to Fabricant, mint jelly — 
that emerald- colored condiment that evolved 
from Great Britain’s classic mint sauce and is 
typically made with spearmint, sugar, vinegar, 
pectin, apple juice, and food coloring — is still 
one of our favorites. After all, the refreshing taste 
of cool mint jelly is an ideal counterpoint to the 


richness of a well- cooked leg or rack of lamb. In 
recent years, makers of artisanal fruit preserves 
in the UK have introduced all-natural versions 
of the condiment, a few of which are pictured 
below. Tracklements (third from left) and Rose- 
bud Farm Preserves (second from right) arc two 
fine examples; both have bright mint flavor and 
just the right amount of sweetness, albeit with- 
out the dazzling green color. For that, wc reach 
for a jar of Crosse & Blackwells old-fashioned 
mint-flavored apple jelly (third from right). A 
proper lamb feast just doesn’t seem complete 
without it. (Sec The Pantry, page 99, for 
sources.) — Katherine Candid 
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Uncover the Flavors of Kahlua Recipe Contest 

Win a trip to the SAVEUR Kitchen! To enter, submit your own recipe made with Kahlua 
from one of the following categories: appetizer/ hors d 'oeuvre, aperitif* entree, dessert, 
or after-dinner drink. Entries will be judged on creativity, taste, use of product, and 
appearance. The winner will receive a trip for two to New York City for a private cooking lesson in the 
SAVEUR Kitchen, The lesson will include tips on how to cook with Kahlua — along with authentic 
dishes from the Yucatan, For more information and to enter, please go to: 

www. s aveur, com/kahln a 

All entries musl be 1 submitted by 1 1:50 pjn. on 1 2/21 /(R Winner will be chosen on or about 1/11/10, The winner will be notified by email or mail on or bet jit 
1/18/10. No purchase necessary. Must be 2] orolekr to enter and a tijsl resident of the United States. For full i-utes, lug on to saveur.com/ltahluarules. 



Lufthansa Presents the 

Dine Like an Editor Sweepstakes 


Di m like a SAVEUR editor! Enter to win an incredible dinner for you and three guests at 
a restaurant handpicked by a SAVEUR food editor, courtesy of Lufthansa, For more information and 
to enter, visit our website: 

, . . Lufthansa 

www. s aveur. com/ v lr tuo s o 


All ['nine's miL^I Lit snibmilted by L Li.jrip.m. Kinn LO/L9/09. Hlmirrs wil] hr L'h< kSL'n ranflnmly Irijm ;dL digihb ['nines nn or Mb nit 1 l/Oti/d! 1 . dinners *rill hr noti- 
fied by cm fill or phone, No purchase necessary Must be 2 1 or older to enter and a legal resident of the United States. For full inks, log on to sawur.coni/wtuosoi’dpi. 



saveur TRAVEL 

ADVISORY BOARD 

exclusively Virtuoso 



My Family Recipe Contest 


SAVEUR & Lc Creuset have created “My Family Recipe,” a contest that offers a chance 
to share your edible heirloom with SAVEUR editors. Our team will review all entries and 
choose three favorites to be prepared in our test kitchen, with the winning selection — as 
long as it’s not top secret — posted on Sayeur.com with a description by you, the keeper of the recipe. 


Contest winner will also receive a full set of cookware from Le Creuset 
and a kitchen-related prize from a recent issue of SAVEUR. Enter now at: 



www, saveur, com/family recip e 

AH entries must be submitted by 1 1 59 on 1 2/ 1 /09. Winners will be chosen on or about 1 /5/ 10. 'Ibe winrters will be notified by email on or before 1/12/10. ['Vo 
punchasc necessary Musi hr 21 or older to enter and a legal tT-sUlenl of the United States, For fell rules, logon to savvtte-CCim/faiTulyreripeiulcs, 



SAVEUR Travel Advisory Board 


Celebrate the SAVEUR Travel Advisory Board — our new network made up 
of top culinary travel experts developed through our alliance with Virtuoso, the 
industry's leading leisure travel network. Enter to win world-class global getaways 
including chef-prepared meals, tours, and spa treatments in renowned resorts, and more. 
To enter, visit: 

www. s aveur, com/ vir tuo s o 

AH cnlrirs must be submitted by 1 1:39 p.m. ET on 9/28/09. Winners vriH be chosen randomly Irons all eligible entries on or about 10/16/00, Winner will be notified 
hj^mail or phone. No purchase necessary M test be 21 or older to enter and a legal resident of the United States. For foil rules, logon to saveucoom/virtuosortdes. 
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Golden Spirit Winners Are Off to Puerto Rico! 

Congratulations to Francesco Lairanconi and Charlotte Voisey winners of the 2009 Golden Spirit 
Awards at Talcs of the Cocktail. Francesco and Charlotte will be receiving a trip to Puerto Rico — 
including 3 days and 2 nights, round-trip airfare, and a private grounds tour of Puerto Rico's rum 
plants. Trips are provided by Rums of Puerto Rico and Puerto Rico Tourism Company. For more 
information, visit: 

www.rumcapital.com and www.gotopuertorico.com 

Visit our Contests and Promotions page online at www.saveur.com 
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S AVE U R IN STORE! 

SAVEUR magazine Is available in these and other fine retail establishments. 

A. CHEF'S COOKING STUDIO 

KITCHEN WINDOW 

Ponte Vedra, FL - 904/827-1350 

Minneapolis, MN ■ 612/824-4417 

w ww.a c h ef s cook i n g st u d ioxom 

www.kitchenwindow.com 

BOB'S ITALIAN FOOD IMPORTS 

MAITLAND WINE MARKET 

Medford. MA 

Maitland, FL ■ 407/869-9463 

customercare^italianfoodimportsxom 

www.italianfoodimports.com 

www.maitlandwinemarket.com 


MOUNT HOREB MUSTARD MUSEUM 

BRIX WINE SHOP 

Mount Horeb, WI * 608/437-3986 

Boston, MA * 617/542- BRIX (2749) 

www.mustardmijseum.com 

w w w. b ri x wi nesho pxo m 

MRS. BRIDGES' PANTRY 

BROADWAY PANHANDLER 

South Woodstock, CT * 860/963-7040 

New York, NY ■ 212/966-0121 

www.rnrsbridgespantry.com 

w ww.broad wa y pan hand lercom 

NEOPOL SMOKERY 

BROWN DERBY INTERNATIONAL 

Baltimore, MD ■ 410/433-7300 

WINE CENTER 

Springfield, M0 * 600/491-3438 

neopoldbs^ya hoo.com 

www.brownderby.com 

NEW PRESTON KITCHEN GOODS 

New Preston, CT ■ 86 0/868-1264 

BUON ITALIA 

New York, NY ■ 212/633-9090 

www.newprestonkitchengoods.com 

www.buonitalia.com 

NICOLA'S SPECIALTY FOODS 

New York, NY - 212/753-9275 

CALIFORNIA OLIVES £, OLIVE OIL 

Orland, Ca ■ 800/382,3072 

ww w.casan lcola.com 

w w w.we stcoa st p roduct s> n et 

OLSSON'S FINE FOODS 

Lawrence vi lie, NJ ■ 609/394-2798 

CHAMBERS STREET WINES 

New York, NY ■ 212/227.1434 

infoC^olssansfi nefoods.com 

www.chambersstreetwines.conn 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
PRESERVES CO. 

CLEMENTINE'S KITCHEN 

Hunter River, PE Canada 

Del Rey Oaks, CA * 831/392-1494 

800/565-5267 

www.clementineskitchen^com 

w w w. p re se r vecom pa ny, co m 

COOKBOOK CO. 

PROVENDER FINE FOODS 

Calgary, AB, Canada * 403/265-6066 

Tiverton, RI * 401/624-8084 

w w w.co o k boo kcoo ks.co m 

JLBorden^chartemet 

ESPERANCE, LLC 

SALUMERIA 1 TALI ANA 

Charlevoix, Ml * 231/237-9300 

Boston, MA- 800/400-5916 

www.esperancewine.com 

www.salumeriaitaliana.com 

HARVEST MARKET 

SICKLES MARKET 

Stowe, VT * 802/253-3800 

Little Silver, N J * 732/741-9563 

www.harvestatstowe.com 

www.sicklesmarket.com 

HOME FARM STORE 

Middleburg, VA ■ 54Q/687-S8S2 
w w w. ho m efa r m sto re .co m 
w w w.a y rs h i re f a nm, co m 

SOUTHERN GOURMET 

Charlotte, NC ■ 704/849-7646 
www.thesoutherngourmet.net 

STELLA'S MODERN PANTRY 

IDEAL CHEESE SHOP 

Ocala, FL ■ 352/622-FOOD (3663) 

New York, NY * 800/382-0109 

ww w.stel lasmodernpantryxom 

w w w. id ea 1 c h ee se.com 

TAYLOR'S MARKET 

JOANNA'S MARKETPLACE 

Sacramento, CA * 916/443-6881 

Miami, FL * 305/66L5777 
www.joannasmarketplace.com 

w w w.tay 1 o rsm a r ket.co m 


THE COOK BOOK STALL 

JOPPA FINE FOODS 

Philadelphia, PA ■ 215/923-3170 

Newburyport, MA - 978/462-4662 
w w w.j o p paf i n efood s .co m 

ww w.thecoo kbookstall.com 


THE SPICE TRADER 

KITCHEN ESSENCE 

Toronto, ON, Canada * 647/430-7085 

Pinehurst, NC * 910/255-0665 
www. k itc h e n e sse n ce.co m 

www.thespicetrader.ca 


TREATS 

KITCHEN OUTFITTERS 

Wiscasset, ME - 207/882-6192 

Acton, MA ■ 978/263-1955 
w w w. k itc h e n -o u tf i tte rs.co m 

www.t rea tso f m a i ne.co m 

The SAVEUR Retail Exposure Program offers you magazines for resale and 
exposure for your shop in every issue of SAVEUR and on the website for one low 

annual cost. Call Mala today at 888-259-6753 ext 4933. 


KITCHEN 

RECIPES BY CATEGORY 


APPETIZERS 

Chicken Liver Crostini ....... 80 

Hcrbed Tomato Tarr, ...... 80 

MAIN DISHES 

Meat and Poultry 

Beet Stew with Lamb Meatballs ........................ 66 

Chicken Tikka Masala 44 

Cuban Pork Hash ... 90 

Indonesian Chicken Curry.... 90 

Lamb Chops with Mint Salsa Verde 67 

Lamb Navarin ................................................ ....68 

Lamb Salad........................................................ 66 

Moussaka................. 68 

Pasta with Spicy Tomato— Beer Sauce .................38 

Rack of Lamb with Rosemary and Thy me.. ...... ..68 

Roast Pork Loin . .......... ...... ............................. .->81 

Seven- Ho nr Leg of Lamb 66 

Spiced Lamb Sausages 69 

Vegetarian 

Gnocchi with Brown Butter and Sage 14 


DESSERTS AND SWEETS 

Baked Apples with Caramel Sauce ................91 

Cinnamon Coffee Cake.... ...91 

Cinnamon Hard Candies. 90 

Cinnamon Rice Pudding................... ................. 91 

Pear and Walnut Tart 81 

Snickerdoodles 90 

DRINKS 

Spiced Wine 90 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Apricot Chutney ,...69 

Chile Rub ..........................67 

Lemon-Dill Marinade 67 

Pickled Shiitakes 22 

69 

Potato Skotdalk..... ....... ................... ............. ...... 69 

S oy- Honey Marinade 67 

Tapenade 69 
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THE PANTRY 


A Guide to Resources 

In producing the stories for this issue > 
we discovered food products and 
destinations too good to keep to ourselves. 
Please feel free to raid our pantry! 

BY BEN MIMS 


Fare 

When in Philadelphia, visit Franklin Foun- 
tain (116 Market Street; 215/627-1899) to 
sample its decadent ice cream waffle sand- 
wich. The Avignonesi Vin Santo di Montepul- 
ciano ($170) can be purchased from Dalla 
Terra (707/259-5405; www. d all aterra.com) . 
To go on an African safari, book a trip with 
Abercrombie & Kent (800/554-7016; www 
,abercrombiekentxom) t When in Missis- 
sippi, visit Mugshots Grill & Bar (101 North 
Douglas Conner Street, Starkville; 662/324- 
3965); Mayflower Cafe (123 West Capitol 
Street* Jackson; 601/355-4122); The Crown 
(112 Front Street* Indianola; 662/887-4522); 
the Crystal Grill (423 Carrollton Avenue, 
Greenwood; 662/453-6530); Walnut Hills 
(1214 Adams Street* Vicksburg; 601/638- 
4910); Bruno's Cafe (895 Division Street, 
Biloxi; 228/432-2146); and Mississippi State 
University's MAFES Sales Store (925 Stone 
Boulevard* Mississippi State; 662/325-2338; 
www.msucheese.com) to purchase its ice 
cream and cheeses (the cheeses can also be 
mail -ordered via its website; see above). 

Book Review 

For a chance to win a copy of David Chang’s 
cookbook Momofuku , enter the “Win This” 
sweepstakes* sponsored by savhur* at www 
.saveur.com/win between September 7, 2009 
and October 12* 2009. The contest is open 
to residents of the 50 states of the United 
States and the District of Columbia ages 18 
and older. No purchase is necessary; void 
where prohibited by law. For complete offi- 
cial rules, see our website. 


Reporter 

For more information on preserving heirloom 
apple varieties, go towww.raftalliance.org. 


Drink 

To try all our favorite Italian beers, contact 
B, United International Inc. (203/938-0713; 

www.bunitedi nt.com). 


Lamb 

Go to the websites of Mountain States Rosen 
(w w w. ros e n 1 a m b. com ) — H e n ry E tche ve r ry s 
distributor — and Niman Ranch (www.niman 
ranch.com) to look for retailers of their lamb, 
or purchase cuts directly from D Artagnan 
(800/327-8246; www.dartagnan.com) and 
Lobel’s (877-783-4512; www.lobels.com). For 
Iamb raised within your area* search www.local 
harvest.org. To make the seven-hour leg of 
lamb, use dried coco de Paimpol beans ($9.99 
fora 14-ounce bag), available from Kalustyans 
(8 0 0 / 352 -345 1 ; w w w. kal us ty an s . com) , wh ich 
also carries harissa ($6.99 for a 140-gram can) 
for the spiced lamb sausages. 

Cinnamon 

Many of the cinnamons and cassias* includ- 
ing the oil, buds, and leaves, featured in our 
glossary (page 86) are available from these 
sources: Atlantic Spice Company (800/316- 
7965; www.atlanticspice.com), Lemur Inter- 
national, Inc. (510/620-9708; www.lemnrinc 
.com), the Spice House (847/328-371 1 ; www 
.thespicehouse.com), Kalustyans (see above), 
and Mr. Recipe (646/261-4460; mrrecipe@ 
gmail.com). To make the cinnamon hard can- 
dies* use confectioner's paper ($8.45 for 200 4 
W x 5 W” sheets) from Sugarcraft (513/896- 
7089; www.sugarcraft.com). For the Indone- 
sian chicken curry, use Kaffir lime leaves ($6.99 
for a 5-gram pack)* available at Kalustyans (see 
above), which also carries panela ($6.99 for 8 
ounces) for the cinnamon rice pudding. 


Kitchen 

Moonlite Bar-B-Qs barbecued mutton can be 
ordered direct from the restaurant (800/322- 
8989; www.moonlite.com). Purchase Rosebud 


Farm Preserves mint jelly ($9 for an 8-ounce jar) 
and Tracklements mint jelly ($6 for a 5-ounce 
jar) from Belgravia Imports (800/848-1127; 
www.bdgraviaimports.com). Contact Crosse 
Blackwell (888/643-7219; www.crosseand 
blackwdl.com) to buy its mint flavored apple 
jelly ($5.30 for a 12-ounce jar). 


Dixie Delights 

Here are a few of our favorite Mississippi products, 
found while we researched State Plates, on page 20. 


Thames Foods 
Comeback Sauce 


1 Miz> : 




like dressing is great on 
salads and sandwiches 
and as a dip for 
fried shrimp ($6 
for a 12-ounce 
bottle; 601/613- 
0921; www 
thamesfoods 
.com). 


Original GritGirl 
Grits This Oxford- 


based company grinds 
fresh grits to order. 
They're especially deli- 


f clous with 
melted 
cheese 
($13.25 for 
a 5- pound 
bag; 

662/281-0510; www 
, gritgirl.net). 



Hillside Vineyard 
Muscadine Jelly 


fl 

J 


Made from the 
popular sour 
grape native to 
the southeast- 
ern U.5. r this 


jelly is divine spooned 
on warm biscuits with 
lots of butter ($3.25 
for a 10 -ounce jar; 
662/289-5037; www 
.hElisidevineyard.com). 

Caramel Factory 
Icing This rich and 
nutty-tastlng con- 
‘ fection is 

ideal for 
a proper 
Southern 
caramel 
cake ($15 for two 
22-ounce tubs; 
662/745-8050; www 
.caramelfactory.com). 

Kim's Processing 
Pork Rinds and 
Chicken Skins 

Fried in cast-iron woks, 
these crunchy pork 
crack- 
lings and 
chicken 
y skins are a 
snacker's 
delight 
($2 for a 
4-ounce bag; 662/627- 
23S97 





Corrections 

David Rodriguez, the horticulturist quoted in our June! 
July 2999 issue, is with Texas A&M System AgriLife 
Extension Service. In our August/September 2009 issue, 
habanera peppers should not be used as substitutes for 
the aji dulce peppers in the shrimp ceviche recipe on page 
33- The egg whites for the pavlova on page 48 should he 
beaten to soft and stiff peaks, according to the visual cues , 
rather than beaten for a set 14 -min ute period. 


The paper used for X "V 
this magazine comes AfA J 
from ce rt if i ed forests 
that are managed in 
a sustainable way to PEFC 
meet the soda), eco- fwmmu-ts 
nomit, and environmental needs of 
present and future generations. 
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C TY OFV RG NIA BEACH 


In Virginia Beach, its all about freedom of expression, be it a sunrise 
paddle with dolphins, reeling in a monster, enjoying a seaside appetizer, 
or simply cruising the boardwalk. It's what we Live For, the unique 
opportunity to be who you want to be. Your journey starts at 
UvetheLife.com, 


THE WINE TRAIL OF BOTETOURT 


COUNTY 


On the Botetourt Wine Trail you will find symmetrical rows of 
hillside vineyards that frame the landscape with a changing palette of 
textures and colors. Our wineries welcome visitors for tours* tastings, 
and a variety of special events that take place on many weekends 
throughout the season. Find us on Face book and visit our website 
to download a brochure. 


www.botetourtwinetrai I, com 


THE WILLIAMSBURG WINERY AND 
WEDMORE PLACE 


wwwJivethelife.com 


Enter Thomas Jefferson's world by 
exploring the house and grounds 
of Mondcello. Experience the new 
exhibitions, film, and amenities 
at the Thomas Jefferson Visitor 
Center and Smith Education 
Center. Located in Charlottesville 
near Interstate 64, Monti cello 
is open daily. Reserved tickets 
available online. 

434 - 984-9822 

www.monticello.org 


Virginia's largest winery producing national and international award-winning 
wines. Now open: Wed mo re Place, a 28-room luxury European- style country 
hotel with fine antiques and elegant decor. 5AVEUR readers receive a special 
price of $493 on the Weekend Food & Wine package for two nights. 


The Williamsburg Winery 
(open daily for tours and tastings) 
757 - 229-0999 

www, williamsburgwinery.com 


Wedmore Place 
866 - 933-6673 
www.wedmoreplace.com 


VIRGINIA WINE OF 
THE MONTH CLUB 


Join today! No sign-up fees! No 
commitments! For over 18 years 
we have been carefully selecting 
award-winning Virginia wines and 
delivering them to your door. 
The famous Virginia Wine journal 
is included with each shipment 
Mention this ad and receive 1 5% 
off your first three months. 


800 - 826-0534 

www.vawineclub.com 


MONTICELLO 







SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


Emm 


CLASSIC VIRGINIA 
HOLIDAY HAM 

Savor extraordinary country ham 
flavor with this 2-3 lb. Edwards 
Virginia Ham. Hickory- smoked, fully 
cooked, ready to slice and serve. 
$32.95 (+ shipping). FREE Smoked 
Sausage with order. To order, call 
or visit our website and specify 
offer code: IN09049. 

Offer expires December 31 , 2009. 

800-222-4267 

www.VirgmiaTraditions,corn 


THOMAS JEFFERSON’S POPLAR FOREST 

Pursue happiness and experience an architectural gem by visiting 
Poplar Fore st, Thomas Jefferson's secluded retreat ho me. With 
delicious food, live music, historic crafts.Virginia wineries, and a visit 
from Thomas Jefferson, this is the place of your dreams. Join us for 
the Inaugural Thomas Jefferson Wine Festival, Saturday, November 2 1 . 
2009 from 12:00 pjn, to 5:00 p.m, 

434-525* 1 806 
www. popl arfores t * o r g 


CULPEPER, VIRGINIA 

Like a fine wine, Culpeper has aged 
to perfection through the years. 
Today, award-winning restaurants 
and specialty shops line its streets, 
where Lee and Grant once met. 
Fresh, local ingredients inspire 
innovative chefs and vintners, and 
a revitalized downtown invites you 
to stay for a while. Celebrating 
250 years! 

888-CULPEPER 

www.visitculpeperva.com 






ADVERTISEMENT 


BOOK ATRIP 

THROUGH THE 

saveur TRAVEL 
ADVISORY BOARD 

exclusively Virtuoso 


We introduce to you the SAVEUR Travel Advisory Board — our 
network made up of the top culinary travel experts. These 
board members have global connections with the worlds finest 
restaurants, cooking schools, chefs, wineries, distilleries, and more. 



Kristy Adler. ACC 

Cruise and 
Resort, Inc, 


Roberto Agostini, 
CTA, CLIA 
Precision Travel, Inc. 


f "S Jennifer 
A 1 ! Campbell CIA 

Travel Agency, Ltd. 


Jeannie Cartier 
Sauleau 

Sixth Star Travel 




Phyliss Brassey, 
CTA 

Sterling Brownell 



Ros Chelouche 

Ovation Travel 
Group 



Karen M. Dawson, 
CTC, CUE, ACC 
Southlake Travel 
an Affiliate of Rudi 
Steele Travel, Inc. 



Susie Gross 
CWT Vacations 



Betsy Donley 
CTC, ATC 
Camel back 
Odyssey Travel 


Cathy Dorton, 
CTC 

Brownell Travel 


Suzanne Homme 
Protravel 
International, Inc. 


Alice Durkee, 
CTA 

Brownell Travel 



Shirley Huffman, 
CTC, MCC, DS, 
and Premier 
Aussie Specialist 
The Travel Agent 



Leslie Fambrini 
Personalized Travel 
Consultants, Inc. 



Thomas A, 
Jackson, CTIE 
World Travel 
Bureau, Inc. 



Mollie Fitzgerald 
Frontiers 

International Travel 


Peggy Jones 
Design Travel, Inc. 



Adrienne Forst 
Protravel 
International, Inc. 


Sue Kasmar 
Sue Kas mar Travel 






Jean Buck 
Valerie Wilson 
Travel, Inc 



Carol Cornell 
Covington 
Travel Inc. 



Peter Friedman 

Unique Travel 



Andrea Kinney 
Sue Brown Travel 


3 LOG ON TO SAVEUR.COM/VIRTUOSO TO LEARN MORE 
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Fran Kramer 
DePrez Travel 


Katie 

McCormack 
Krinkie, CTA 
McCabe World 
Travel 


Sandee Litwin 
Litwin Travel 


Stacy Luks, CIA 
Sublime Sojourns, 
LLC an Affiliate 
of Park Avenue 
Travel Inc, 



Judy Perl 
Judy Perl Cruises, LLC 




Pamela Walker, 
CTC, ATC, DS, LS 

Odyssey Travel 



Ellison Poe, CTC 

Poe Travel 



Marcella 

Rappoport 

Ovation Travel 
Group 



Carol E, 

Robinson, MCC 

CTC, ACC 

CWT Vacations 



Hope Smith, 

CTC, DS 
Born to Travel, an 
Affiliate of Montea to 
Village Travel 



Stacy Weigant 
Forest Travel Agency 



Stephanie 
Sorrells 
Savory Travel, 
an Affiliate of 
Andavo Travel 



r 


Nancy Strong 
Strong Travel 
Services 



Diane Wilkinson, 
CCP, DS, LDE! 
Century Travel 



Margaret 
Williams 
Brownell Travel 



Bob Malmberg, 
CTC, CUE 

The Malmberg 
Travel Group 



Carol Rochfin 
Protravel 
International, Inc. 



Sam McClure 
Small World 
Traveler, an Affiliate 
of Brownell Travel 




Suzy Mevins 
Protravel 

International, Inc. 



Laurie Saczawa, 

CTA, DS, LS 
Adventures and Voyages, 
LLC, an affiliate of 
Luxury Travel Network 



Leigh Sullivan 
Regency Travel 


Jon Sutter, 
CTA, ACC, DS 

Land ings Travel 




Jill Taylor 

Poe Travel 


Nancy Yale, MCC 
Cruise Resort & 
World Travel. Inc. 


Meet the board and plan your 
next getaway to authentic 
culinary destinations around 
the globe. 

Exclusive itineraries can be planned 
for any occasion — from guided 
culinary expeditions with cruise 
lines to relaxing escapes to wine 
country. Get expert advice from 
the board and discover where these 
specialists have recently traveled. 




Maxine Nohrr, 
CTC, MCC 

Travel max 


Donna Sevilla, 
CTC 
Protravel 
International, Inc, 



Lynda Turley 
Garrett 
Alpine Travel of 
Saratoga 


# 

V I K T U O S O. 


inCi*L<m in r„T Air or Tiwlt 


PLUS - 

getaways 

Er >ter Today at 

Mveur.com/y/rtuoso 




SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


Culinary Travel Market 


Turkish Flavours 

Take a customized cultural culinary 
trip, attend hands-on cooking classes 


SAVEUR’s travel partners invite you to leave home and visit new 


with Selin Rozanes in a Turkish home 


destinations to experience local cuisines firsthand. Learn how to 
cook traditional dishes from the experts, take culinary tours, try 
regional wines, and enjoy life's best. Whether you are in search of 


in Istanbul or shop in the spice market. 
Turkish Flavours promotes all that is 
extraordinary, not only the Turkish table 
but also the Turkish way of life— 'TArt de 
Vivre'' tn Turkey. A wonderful addition to 
your unforgettable experience in Turkey. 


a weekend getaway or an international journey, these escapes 


+90 532-218-06-53 


will give you an authentic experience. The world is your oyster, 


www.turkishflavours.com 


so grab a knife and start shucking. 



GastroNomad Food 
& Wine Fours 

Travel in search of the perfect meal! 

* Authentic food experiences 

* Taste wine with the makers 

* Shop the markets & cook 
with the experts 

■ Small-group tours 

■ Asia, South America, Europe 

8G0- 387-1483 

www.gast ro no madtou rsoo m 



Discover Tuscany, . . 

All of Tuscany 

Quaint side streets, Nonna cooking in the 
kitchen, the smell of Italy embracing you 
as you settle in to the perfect vacation - 
let us help you "Discover Tuscany." 

* Private Villa Rentals 

* Certified Guided Tours 

* Food, Wine, Cheese & Oil Tours 

* Destination Weddings 

* Adventure Vacations — Rafting, Hiking, 
Canyoneering, Biking, Snow Sports 

305-517-7992 
w w w.d i scove rt u sc a ny .b i z 



L’ecole de la Maison at 
The Osthoff Resort 

Unleash your passion for cooking with 
single- and multi-day culinary workshops., 
and weekend courses that are faithful 
to traditional recipes, yet geared toward 
you and your kitchen. You II find our chef 
instructors welcoming and helpful, and 
our custom kitchen a joy to learn in. 

800876-3399 ext. 830 
w w w.cooki ngsc hoo I atosth off co m 



Culinary Vacations, Inc, 

Cooking with Chef John Wilson in France, 
Italy and Spain. Daily cooking classes, 
excursions, lodging, and meals. "'Weekend 
Gourmet Getaways'' in Asheville, INC Call 
for a free brochure. 



Rancho La Puerta 


Our chefs and cooking teachers 
don't go to the refrigerator. They 
just step outside the door. It's 
the healthiest vacation possible. 
Located near San Diego., California. 


The Essex, Vermont’s 
Culinary Resort. & Spa ' 1 

Savor local flavors with a culinary 
vacation and experience so much 
more! Cooking classes, foliage tours, 
ski specials, and hot air ballooning— all 
nestled in the beautiful Lake Champlain 
region. Relax with a signature treatment 
at Spa at The Essex, Vermont's newest 
full-service resort spa. 

800-727-4295 

w w w.VTC ul i na ry Re sort.c om 


Culinary Tours of Turkey 


For those who travel to engage in 
culinary pursuits, the Turkish cuisine 
is worthy of exploration. The variety 
of dishes that make up the cuisine, the 
ways they all come together in feast- 1 ike 
meals, and the evident intricacy of each 
craft involved offer enough material for 
lifelong study and enjoyment. Jo in us for 
an unforgettable journey to the Land of 
the Sultans. 


888-435-6872 ext. 709 
www.flo-usa.com 


888-636-2073 877-440-7778 

w ww.cu I i nary va cat io n s i nc.com w w w. Ranch oLaPue rta.co m 



SAVE UR 



Culinary Travel 


www.saveur.com/niarket 




SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 



Uncle John's Fruit House Winery 

Since our fruit farm is centrally located in Michigan, it is natural that 
Unde John's specializes in apple & pear-based fermented products. 
Specialties include hard cider, perry, fruit & viniferous wines, meads 
& other blended honey wines. In addition, we are a licensed distillery 
offering apple-based spirits. Mention this ad and receive a special 
discount in our tasting room. Proud members of the Great Lakes Cider & 
Perry Association (www.GreatLakesCider.com). 

989-224-3686 

w ww.fr u i t ho u sew inery.com 


Fruit House 

WINERY 


"Magnificent.” 
-J ames Beard 

The Grlllery® the worlds premier 
wood-burning grill. Infinitely 
adjustable with patented flare- 
free basting system, 2009 James 
Beard winner Dan Barber calls his 
“the ideal marriage of traditional 
technique with modern design. 1 ' 
Use code SAVEUR St get a free fruit 
wood sampler with your grill. 

202-758-7425 


Hancock Gourmet 
Lobster Co. 

Lobster Pot Pies and Wildberry 
Crisps direct from Maine. This is a 
perfect gift or dinner for two. Our 
Pot Pies are brimming with lobster 
in a sherry cream sauce and 
topped with buttery puff pastry. 
Followed by Wildberry Crisps full 
of sweet berries. Use code 5A19 
for 10% off, Exp, 11/30/09 

800-552-0142 


www.TheGrillery.com 


www.hancockgourmetlobster.com 





Swissmar Raclette 
Party Grill 

If you're new to the idea of 
raclette, allow us to introduce 
you, because you're going to love 
this Swiss tradition! Swissmar's 
8-person Raclette Party Grill 
with Granite stone makes meats 
and entertaining, fun, and easy, 

877-947-7627 
w w w. s w i ssmar. co m 


Wusthof Set $69.95 @ MetroKitchen.com 

Save 40% at MetroKitchen.com on Wusthof s Classic 8-inch serrated bread 
knife + cutting board (WU-1234), Limited time price only $69.95 - SAVE 
$50! FREE shipping in continental US. Lifetime warranty, German made. 
MetroKitchen.com - top brands and lowest possible prices online. 


Tutto Mio 

Tutto Mios collection depicts 
the romance of the Italian 
countryside. Handmade tiles 
are painted in Tuscany by artists 
Carol and Bruno. Numbered and 
dated, each is a unique work of 
art. Order now for 10% off with 
code SAVOCT. 


888-892-9911 

www.MetroKitchen.com 


-MetroKitchen 


877-503-4321 

www.tuttomio.biz 


www.saveur.com/market 


Specialty Product Showcase 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 



Falk Copper Cookware 

Handcrafted 2,5mm stainless lined, solid Copper Cookware from Belgium 
for Serious Cooks. No other cookware conducts heat more efficiently 
or evenly than Falk. The reason is that copper is a superior conductor of 
heat, almost twice as conductive as aluminum. Discover the advantages of 
copper for yourself, exclusively at: COPPERPANS.COM 

888-575-3255 

www. co p pe rpa ns. c o m 


Baldor, the New Face of Specialty 

Baldor a HACCP- accredited importer and distributor of fresh produce and 
specialty foods located in the Northeast. We are dedicated to sourcing the 
finest ingredients from around the world, and strive to maintain a direct 
relationship with the producers of the foods we carry. 

Visit us online for up-to-the-minute information and to shop our 
on-line store. 

718-860-9100 
www.baldorfood.coni 



B aUor SwecWpp Foods, i m. 



Lacanche 

Gather family and friends 
around timeless design and 
enduring performance features. 
Each Lacanche is handmade by 
artisans in Burgundy to your 
personal specifications. Beauty 
and brawn in true harmony... 
so you can experience the joy 
of cooking. 

800-570-CHEF (2433} 
wwwirenchranges.com 


Chef Paul’s Pizza 
&. Pasta Seasonings 

Chef Paul Prudhomme's Pizza & 
Pasta Magic ® (Herbal and Hot 
& Sweet] are unique blends 
of the finest herbs, spices and 
Parmesan cheese. No MSG, no 
preservatives, gluten-free, and 
no added salt. Available in 
supermarkets, catalog or online. 
Free catalog with recipes. 

800-457-2857 

www.chefpaul.com 


Make Cooking More Enjoyable 

People are raving about Gel Pro® Mats and how they have changed the 
cooking experience. Made with a soft, shock-absorbing gel core. Gel Pro® 
Mats are great for people with back or foot pain or for those who just 
love to cook. 

Available in more than 200 combinations of styles, colors, and sizes to fit any 
homes decor. To learn how you can Stand In Comfort’" go to gelpro.com. 


866-GEL-MATS (435-6287) 
www.gelpro.com 


Gel Pro 

Anll FaUgua Floor Mali 


SAVE UR 
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TH(- 


CKLeDONlAfHClTCHeiT' 


Maker and Purveyor of Award 'Winning 
Premium Scottish Haggis 
& Scottish Goumief imports 

USDA Inspected & Approval 
Wholesaltjnguiries Weicoirfl 




www caiettoniankitchen com • Toll Free 877-474-6752 


HANDMADE 

PIEROGI 


www.milllesplerogl.com • 1-800-743-7641 


We make our pierogi by hand, usmg the lines! ingredients, then 
fully cook before packaging They arrive fresh at your door in a 
resusable loam cooler. Cabbage, potato & cheese, potato & onion, 
farmer's cheese, blueberry, or prune fi limps - pick your lavorltesl 


MK , 


PIEROGI 


As featured in The New York Times St Yankee Magazine 
One dozen pierogi per trey 


Box Of 6 trays $42 Box of 1 0 trays $63 

Kapusta + 5 trays $45.50 Polish Party Pack $66 
Polish Picnic $43.50 Call for S&H 

mpI 129 Broadway, Chicopee Falls, MA 01020 



in season i 

all seasons grills j 

PorteWe H builE in models 
* Fire sale ! llsme free smokeless tooting | 
* UL Approved for outdoors - 120 V AC 
L ■ water proor touch coni rot 

* Dishwasher safe 
non slick qtdic 
1 'Automatic 
| shulolf 
Disposable 
grease pans 
Patent pending 

Award winning 

y|B * Made m U.SA 

T 


KENYON] 

Trm /om 

ffBkv?:. lffi.il 



SOLID COPPER 

Heat Diffusers 
and Defroster Plates 

-Equalized Heating- 
No Hot Spots in your pans 
Copper Conducts Heat Better 
www. belle co p p e r.eom 
805 218 3241 


Summerfietd Cutinary Spices 



Wholesale Herbs, Spices B Teas 
www.herbspicete8.CDm 

Oregon Tilth Certified Qregnic Since 1969 
8U0-ZZ7-2B30 - 47444 Kota RrL Fremont CA B453B 



Learn more about our took ware and cooks' tools at kuhnrikon.com/sav or call B00-924-4699 for a catalog. 


Cut it Close 


With our colorful line 
of ultra-sharp 
Nonstick Knives Coiori, 
you can cut it as dose 
as you want every time 
because nothing sticks 
to its carbon steel 
blade,, .except its 
custom sheath, 
of course. 


THE AMAZING NONSTICK PARING KNIFE COLOR! FROM KUHN RIKON 



• Tours and tastings at wineries along 
Virginia’s Loudoun Wine Trail. 

• Fine dining at Patowmack Farm, 

The Wine Kitchen, Tuscarora Mill 
Restaurant and The French Hound. 

■ Airfare for four provided by AirTran 
Airways to Dulles Airport. 

■ Rental car for five days. 

^Clir Tran 

Enter to win at 
www.SAVEUR.com/Virginia 


The Spanish Table 

Culinary ingredients & 
affordable wines from 
the rich harvests of Iberia 
and beyond bring 
the aromas of foreign 
places into your kitchen. 


Paella Pans, Propane Burners 
Cazuelas, Tagines & Cataplana 

1998 5AVEL/R 100 



Visit our stores in 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Berkeley & Mill Valley, California 
and Seattle Washington 

our improved website: 

www. s pa n i s htab 1 e . c o m 
and our new wine website: 
www. s p a n i s hta b 1 e wi n cs . c o m 


Plus, our new sibling store; 



cheese, wine Sr groceries 
with 4 French mood 


oC 

D 



SHOPPING BASKET 




